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are  the  arms.  They  are  represented  by  the  junior 
and  senior  class  rooms  which  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  building. 

“There  are  various  other  departments  such  as 
the  drawing  department,  the  music  department,  and 
the  chemistry  department.  These  serve  as  a  top- 
finish  to  our  solid  food  or  regular  curriculum.” 

Maxine  Barker,  ’31. 

SIR  OWL’S  AUCTION 

“Step  this  way,  boys  and  girls  of  the  Woburn 
High!  I  have  numerous  values  to  show  you  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices.  What  is  this  first  jewel?  Oh, 
yes,  of  course,  it’s  English.  Children,  what  am  I 
offered  ?” 

“Ten  minutes!” 

“My,  my,  my!  folks,  think  what  you’re  getting. 
Everything  worth  having  is  expensive.  Can’t  one  of 
you  do  better  than  ten  minutes?” 

“Thirty  minutes!” 

“Well,  that  is  better  but  I’m  not  going  to  let  you 
buy  this  English  for  that;  more  time  is  needed.  Is 
there  any  other  offer?  Come,  make  it  an  hour,  at 
least.” 

“One  hour!” 

“That’s  it,  Sonny.  I  have  English  for  each  and 
everyone  of  you,  if  you  want  it,  but  you  have  to 
spend  a  whole  hour  for  it.  Those  who  wish  this  say 
‘aye.’  ” 

“Aye.” 

“I’m  glad  it  is  unanimous.  I  also  have  other 
subjects  for  sale,  such  as  Latin,  French,  algebra, 
geometry,  history,  civics,  typewriting,  and  book¬ 
keeping.  But  you’ve  got  to  pay  at  least  one  hour 
for  each.  They  are  at  your  disposal. 

“Now,  come,  work  hard.  My  wares  are  worth  more 
than  gold.  These  values  are  most  easily  obtained; 
for  your  minds  are  alert  to  these  things.  Of  course, 
you  must  train  your  minds  along  these  lines  to  gain 
anything;  and  this  means  time.  You’ll  soon  have  to 
work,  so  study  now.  It  is  worth  it. 

“Well,  folks,  I  must  go  on  to  other  schools. 
Keep  working  and  you  will  enjoy  your  purchases.” 

Ebba  Rosengren,  ’31. 


I’VE  DONE  MY  SHARE 

This  short  statement,  “I’ve  done  my  share,”  has 
had  more  influence  in  the  formation  of  character 
than  many  of  us  realize.  Giving  it  as  an  alibi  now 
and  again  soon  grows  into  a  fixed  habit  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  break  away.  How  does  anyone  know 
just  how  much  his  share  may  be?  Should  we  all  do  an 
equal  amount  of  work? 

The  person  who  says,  “I’ve  done  my  share  ’ 
must  be  selfish,  for  he  is  putting  himself  before  his 
work.  He  probably  works  with  his  eye  on  the  clock, 
ready  to  dash  out  when  a  certain  hour  strikes.  He 
is  obviously  lazy  and  can  never  entertain  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  success,  for  success  does  not  come 
that  way.  Hard  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  is  al¬ 
most  synonymous  with  great  achievements.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  great  musician,  sculptor,  or  artist 
who  did  “only  his  share?” 

Furthermore,  with  whom  are  we  comparing  our¬ 
selves  when  we  make  this  statement?  With  our 
neighbors  ?  Why  should  we  compare  ourselves  with 
them  ?  They  may  be  poor  workers.  The  compari¬ 


son  should  be  between  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  There  are  shirkers 
everywhere.  To  counteract  them,  some  of  us 
must  do  additional  work.  The  shirkers  may  seem 
to  be  getting  “the  best  of  the  bargain”  at  first,  but 
they  are  headed  for  failure.  The  road  to  success 
is  that  of  hard  labor,  conscientiously  performed,  and 
our  companions  on  that  road  are  those  who  have 
never  thought  of  “their  share.” 

Rose  Best,  ’31. 


FOLKSONGS  OF  MEDIEVAL  PERIOD 

“Folksongs  are  not  made  at  all;  they  grow,  they 
fall  from  the  clouds,  they  fly  over  the  country  like 
gossamer,  here  and  there,  and  are  sung  at  a  thou¬ 
sand  places  at  once.  We  find  our  own  doings  and 
sorrows  in  these  songs.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  all 
helped  to  make  them.”  Thus  said  Theodore  Storm 
in  a  burst  of  appreciation. 

A  folksong  is  the  work  not  of  one  man  but  of  a 
tribe,  a  nation,  a  race.  We  cannot  trace  it  to  a  single 
composer.  All  that  we  know  of  its  origin  is  that 
for  centuries  people  have  sung  it.  Since  the  folk¬ 
song  springs  from  the  soil,  it  naturally  has  a  native 
tang  of  peculiar  charm.  The  preservation  of  these 
traditional  songs  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
under  modern  conditions  they  are  dying  out,  yet  only 
in  recent  years  has  any  systematic  attempt  been 
made  to  record  them.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  the  eminent  English  authority, 
found  early  British  folksongs  in  their  greatest 
purity  among  the  primitive  whites  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  quality  in  folk  music  is 
that  it  expresses  so  perfectly  the  emotions  and  ex- 
pei’iences  of  the  people  among  whom  it  originated. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that,  namely,  that 
ixo  man  ever  created  a  folksong  in  its  final  form. 
For  while  the  original  tune  may  have  been  suggested 
by  a  minstrel,  it  was  altered  in  some  way  by  almost 
every  one  who  sang  it,  as  it  traveled  from  place  to 
place — never  written  down,  but  always  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  like  a  superstition  or  a  fairy  tale. 

It  survived,  doubtless,  because  it  expressed  feel¬ 
ings  common  to  everybody.  It  took  its  subject  mat¬ 
ter  from  tradition,  from  fragments  of  great  poetry, 
from  love  stories,  from  personal  expeiuences  of  its 
originator,  and  from  legends  centering  about  the 
deeds  of  great  heroes. 

By  the  early  pai’t  of  the  eleventh  century 
Europe  had  an  abundance  of  folksongs,  and  as 
means  of  travel  improved,  men  going  from  one  place 
to  another  carried  their  music  with  them.  During 
this  time  there  were  groups  of  professional  musi¬ 
cians  who  made  their  living  by  journeying  from 
town  to  town  and  from  one  country  to  another  sing¬ 
ing  in  exchange  for  food  and  shelter.  These  stroll¬ 
ing  singers  played  an  important  pax’t  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  lxxusic,  for  they  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
serious  study  of  musical  art.  In  a  general  way  these 
traveling  musicians  were  much  alike  throughout 
Exxi’ope.  The  subjects  on  which  they  sang  were  sim¬ 
ilar;  their  instruments,  although  soixxe  were  in  the 
form  of  harps  and  others  more  like  the  violin,  all 
had  this  point  in  common;  they  were  easy  to  carry 
and  usually  quite  simple  in  form.  Bxxt  in  different 
countries  the  strolling  singers  used  different  names 
and  acquired  local  characteristics.  With  the  coming 
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of  the  professional  musician,  too,  the  practice  of 
writing  down  music  became  more  and  more  general; 
but  it  was  during  later  centuries  that  our  present 
system  of  writing  music  gradually  came  into  exist¬ 
ence. 

The  Troubadours  of  France  brought  vast  im¬ 
provement  to  music.  Often  of  noble  birth,  they  sang 
of  those  subjects  most  interesting  to  the  people — 
war,  politics,  and  courtly  love.  To  appreciate  the 
love  songs  of  that  period,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Knight  of  those  days  observed  a  strict  etiquette 
in  his  love-making.  He  was  humble  and  devoted 
to  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and  he  honored  her  by 
long,  patient  service  that  was  almost  worship.  That 
service  was  wholly  voluntary,  and  if  the  lady  did 
not  reward  it  by  kindness,  the  lover  might  plead  or 
sigh,  but  never  reproach.  The  courtly  lover  en¬ 
dowed  his  lady  with  all  the  virtues,  and  in  his  songs 
he  celebrated  them.  Never  did  he  reveal  the  lady’s 
name;  that  he  held  sacred.  Into  these  love  songs  the 
Troubadours  poured  their  individuality.  Just  as 
each  one  thought  his  lady  the  loveliest  in  all  the  land, 
so  he  felt  that  his  songs,  to  be  worthy  of  her,  must 
be  the  finest  yet  composed.  Indeed,  so  worshipful 
in  spirit  was  the  music  of  these  Troubadours  that 
many  of  their  songs  have  since  been  converted  into 
sacred  music  by  the  mere  change  of  a  word  or  two 
in  the  text.  The  same  effort  toward  originality  was 
not  made  in  the  political  songs.  Often  the  Trouba¬ 
dour  was  content  to  compose  the  words  of  such 
songs  and  fit  them  to  tunes  already  written.  Shortly 
after  the  time  of  Adam  de  la  Halle,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Troubadours,  the  great  wars  which  swept 
over  Europe  practically  destroyed  these  men,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  musical  progress. 

The  Minnesingers  in  Germany  corresponded 
very  closely  to  the  Troubadours,  but  the  Minnesing¬ 
ers  introduced  into  musical  history  a  new  ideal.  Re¬ 
cruited  largely  from  among  the  burghers  and 
tradespeople,  they  approached  music  as  a  craft,  like 
silver-working  or  stone-cutting.  They  organized 
into  guilds— the  medieval  form  of  trade  unions — to 
which  candidates  could  be  admitted  only  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  and  to  which  no  one  could  be 
admitted  as  a  master  unless  he  invented  some  new 
style  of  rhyme.  The  Meistersinger  thus  was  really 
a  master  workman  in  music. 

At  the  time  when  folksongs  began  to  spread 
through  Continental  Europe,  music  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  and  the 
minstrels  who  journeyed  among  them  fared  well. 
The  Norman  Conquest,  by  bringing  together  the 
Saxon  and  French  ideals  of  music,  and  by  settling 
in  England  where  the  feudal  system  with  all  its  ro¬ 
mantic  glamor  cried  for  expression,  did  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  music.  To  this  stimulus  we 
are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  manu¬ 
scripts  of  music  now  in  existence — a  composition 
written  in  England  during  the  thirteenth  century 
and  called  “Sumer  Is  Icumen  In.” 

A  century  or  two  after  this  composition  was 
written,  the  condition  of  music  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries,  underwent  an  important 
change.  The  feudal  system  of  government  began  to 
give  way  to  more  democratic  forms,  and  with  it 
perished  the  formal  code  of  chivalry  which  had  so 
favored  the  minstrels.  These  strolling  musicians 
gradually  lost  their  standing,  until  finally  they  were 
held  to  be  little  better  than  beggars.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aristocrats,  the  nobles,  began  themselves 


to  take  an  interest  in  creating  poetry  and  music. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
grew  fashionable  for  men  and  women  of  high,  even 
noble  birth,  to  seek  distinction  as  musicians.  King 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  was  especially  known  as  a  patron  of  music. 
At  the  coronation  of  his  unhappy  queen,  Ann  Boleyn, 
a  choir  of  men  and  boys  sang  ballads  in  praise  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Not  many  years  later,  the  name  of  Ann  Bole>n 
was  once  more  connected  significantly  with  music. 
This  time  no  choir  sang  her  praises;  she  was  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  prisoner,  writing  a  song  on  the 
subject  of  her  own  impending  execution.  Beside  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written, 
this  pathetic  song,  “Oh  Death,  Rock  Me  Asleep,”  has 
two  characteristics  that  make  it  noteworthy; 
namely,  that  its  accompaniment  does  not  carry  the 
melody,  as  the  accompaniments  of  all  earlier  songs 
had  done,  and  that  near  the  end  of  the  composition, 
the  melody  was  used  to  imitate  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 
So  far  as  is  known,  this  was  the  first  time  that  music 
had  been  made  to  represent  anything  outside  of  its 
own  realm. 

For  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Ann 
Boleyn,  the  development  of  artistic  music  continued 
its  close  connection  with  aristocracy  and  the  royal 
court.  About  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  however,  the 
honors  in  music  began  to  fall  on  men  of  humble 
birth,  and  the  great  modern  era  of  music  was  com¬ 
menced. 

Harriette  Fowler,  ’33. 


NEVER  GIVE  UP 

Those  who  are  just  beginning  high  school  have  be¬ 
fore  them  four  long  years  in  which  to  make  them¬ 
selves  successful.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  requisite 
when  beginning  a  new  enterprise  is  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  see  it  through,  no  matter  what  obstacles 
may  present  themselves.  We  who  are  seniors  have 
just  one  more  year  in  high  school  to  prove  that  we 
can  accomplish  what  we  have  set  out  to  do.  Now 
that  rank  cards  have  just  been  received,  if  the 
grades  weren’t  as  high  as  our  fond  hopes  wished 
them  to  be,  we  still  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  in  the  remaining  terms. 

If  a  person  has  the  ambition  to  accomplish 
something  definite,  or  has  some  particular  goal  in 
view,  if  he  has  the  determination  to  succeed,  and 
the  will  power  and  perseverance  to  see  a  thing 
through,  he  will  come  out  victorious,  no  matter  how 
many  obstacles  he  may  have  to  overcome.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  business  men  of  our  country, 
such  as  Henry  Ford,  Thomas  Edison,  and  many 
others,  would  never  have  attained  the  heights  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  they  now  have,  if  they  had  given  up  and 
surrendered  to  their  early  failures. 

If  we  have  failed  in  a  subject  difficult  to  us 
and  have  dropped  it  without  trying  again  and  again, 
we  are  practically  admitting  that  we  haven’t  the 
ambition  or  gumption  necessary  for  success  in  that 
particular  thing.  When  we  have  once  admitted  de¬ 
feat  along  these  lines,  our  power  of  resistance  is 
considerably  lowered;  therefore,  as  problems  and 
subjects  become  more  and  more  difficult  both  in  life 
and  in  school,  we  shall  not  have  any  ambition  to 
solve  them.  As  a  last  thought,  let  us  never  give  up, 
but  try  and  try  again! 


Gudrun  Hetzel,  ’31. 
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THE  HARLOW  LIBRARY 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  facilities  afforded  us  by  our  school 
library.  It  is  a  great  convenience  for  many  stu¬ 
dents  to  secure  and  read  fine  books  in  study  periods. 
It  thus  gives  them  an  extra  opportunity  which  they 
would  not  receive  if  they  did  not  have  time  outside 
of  school  to  go  to  the  public  library. 

While  our  school  library  has  acquired  but  a  few 
books  this  year,  some  more  additions  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  those  in  charge  are  able  to  do  so.  As  it 
is  now,  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  books  and  per¬ 
haps  if  some  of  us  were  to  look  over  the  shelves,  we 
would  most  likely  find  many  books  that  would  in¬ 
terest  us. 

There  is  always  someone  in  charge  to  show  the 
students  around  if  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  used  in  the  library.  Also,  this  year  there 
is  an  additional  privilege  given  the  students  who 
use  the  library.  They  may  now  keep  the  books  for 
a  week  at  a  time  instead  of  returning  them  the  day 
after  the  loan  of  them.  This  fact  should  entice 
those  pupils  who  can  find  time  to  do  outside  reading. 

Why  not  then  visit  our  library  once  in  a  while 
and  show  that  we  appreciate  it  and  all  that  it  means 
to  our  further  education. 

Marjorie  Morse,  ’31. 


WHY  HAVE  A  HOBBY? 

Why  have  a  hobby?  This  is  a  question  which 
few  of  us  have  chanced  to  discuss  and  which  some 
of  us  know  nothing  about. 

Probably  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  the  word, 
hobby,  we  were  small  children.  At  this  time  we, 
no  doubt,  associated  it  with  the  common  plaything, 
“The  Hobby  Horse.”  This  so  called  “Hobby  Horse” 
is  no  more  than  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  all  hobbies,  that  of  horse  racing. 

Some  people  have  a  hobby  merely  for  the  joy 
they  are  able  to  receive  from  it;  others  indulge  in 
this  pastime  not  only  for  pleasure,  but  for  the 
wealth  they  may  derive  from  it. 

There  are  hundreds  of  hobbies  to  select  from; 
for  instance,  philately,  photography,  horse  racing, 
polo,  tennis,  golf,  music,  art,  and  numberless  others. 
The  kind  of  a  hobby  we  choose  depends  entirely  on 
the  sort  of  temperament  we  have.  There  are  more 
of  us  without  hobbies  than  there  are  with  them.  To¬ 
day  all  of  us  need  a  hobby  to  divert  our  minds  from 
the  fatiguing  and  strenuous  paths  of  this  modern 
life. 

All  our  prominent  men  have  a  hobby.  If  they 
didn’t,  they  would  go  insane.  Take,  for  example, 
ex-President  Coolidge,  standing  in  a  mountain 
stream  up  to  his  knees,  with  his  characteristic 
sombrero  shading  his  face,  as  he  is  about  to  land  a 
trout. 

If  you  haven’t  a  hobby,  find  one.  Try  it  for  a 
few  months.  If  you  like  it,  ride  it.  “Work  while 
you  work,  and  play  while  you  play.” 

Frank  French,  ’31. 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  governor  of  New  York, 
expressed  in  a  certain  detective  story  magazine  that 


he  had  never  read  a  story  of  crime,  in  which  the 
criminal  or  villain  was  not  caught.  In  real  life,  it  is 
different. 

We  all  know  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  criminals  today  go  unpunished.  Crime  is  more 
complicated  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Modern  inventions  make  it  possible  for 
criminals  to  make  quick  get-aways.  But  in  the  long- 
run  society  always  catches  up.  Every  day,  science 
has  new  methods  invented  to  break  through  this 
crime  cloud  that  has  hung  over  the  world  for  so 
many  centuries. 

Our  knowledge  of  just  how  to  punish  criminals 
and  how  to  reform  them  has  made  slow  progress. 
If  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  only  stop  to 
realize  that  the  treatment  of  the  crime  problem  is 
one  that  affects  their  daily  lives,  our  government 
will  make  better  progress  in  the  years  that  are  to 
come. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authorities 
that  out  of  every  hundred  men  and  women  who  have 
served  time  in  a  penitentiary,  about  six  who  return 
to  the  world  follow  the  life  that  a  good  citizen 
should.  Ninety-four  fall  back  again!  Now  from  a 
social  and  a  dollars-and-cents  standpoint  we  should 
keep  these  ninety-four  people  going  straight. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  mention  a  few 
things  about  the  punishment  of  crime.  Capital  pun¬ 
ishment  is  the  most  extreme  punishment  there  is. 
Now  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  It  is  absolutely  unmer¬ 
ciful  and  unchristian  to  maintain  this  custom. 

Those  of  us  who  know  anything  about  the  life 
of  Christ  know  that  he  would  never  condemn  a  man 
to  death.  He  always  forgave  him  and  told  him  to 
begin  life  over  again.  But  we  call  ourselves  Chris¬ 
tians  and  we  endeavor  to  attend  church  regularly, 
and  live  a  life  as  much  as  possible  like  that  of 
Christ.  Yet  today,  Christian  men  who  work  to 
maintain  law  and  order  condemn  to  death  a  man 
who  has  committed  murder.  It  is  the  easiest  way, 
perhaps,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  but  we 
must  stop  and  think  how  unmerciful  it  is. 

Here  we  have  a  man  who  had  murdered  some¬ 
one  condemned  to  death  in  the  electric  chair;  his 
life  is  to  be  burned  out  by  a  man  appointed  and  paid 
to  pull  the  switch.  Now  is  not  this  murder,  too? 
Has  not  there  been  two  murders  committed  because 
of  one  ? 

Who  are  we  that  we  can  give  another  man  per¬ 
mission  to  kill  another?  Alas!  We  are  but  only 
human  beings  trying  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
But  because  of  the  fact  that  the  American  public 
has  failed  to  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face, 
this  method  has  been  carried  out  for  many  years. 
Many  European  countries  are  doing  away  with  this 
form  of  punishment  and  replacing  it  with  life  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Edward  Scrivens,  ’31. 


LOOK  AHEAD! 

Boys  and  girls  in  high  school,  look  ahead!  What 
do  you  see  ?  Is  there  shining  before  you  the  burn¬ 
ing  torch  of  a  definite  goal,  or  is  there  just  the  dull 
glow  of  indifference  as  to  what  you  will  be  ? 

You  must  have  a  goal.  If  you  have  not,  you 
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are  not  doing  the  best  you  can.  To  do  your  best, 
you  must  strive  for  something  and  have  a  purpose 
for  learning  and  studying.  If  you  have  no  purpose, 
then  the  attitude  of  “why  worry”  comes  to  you.  You 
say,  “I’ll  get  through  high  school  and  then  I  can 
decide  what  to  do.”  But  you  cannot  decide  then  and 
expect  to  succeed.  You  should  have  made  your  de¬ 
cision  in  school  and  at  that  time  you  should  have 
prepared  yourself  to  fulfill  that  decision. 

You  must  look  forward  in  the  future  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  your  coming  life,  for  “what  you  are  to  be, 
you  are  now  becoming.” 

Margaret  Woods,  ’31. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS 

Your  brain  is  capable  of  becoming  just  as  big 
as  you  take  the  pains  to  make  it.  To  grow,  it  must 
be  fed  and  exercised.  Success  entails  climbing  and 
calls  for  not  only  leg  work  but  also  head  work. 
There  are  certain  qualities  which,  if  properly  de¬ 
veloped,  lead  to  success. 

First  of  all,  you  must  have  a  clear,  definite  goal 
or  an  objective  point.  You  must  know  what  you 
want  to  do  and  what  you  want  to  be.  You  must  have 
an  aim.  If  a  hunter  were  to  go  into  the  forest  and 
fire  his  gun  without  an  aim,  he  would  not  bring 
forth  much  game,  would  he  ? 

Secondly,  you  must  get  the  things  you  need  to 
help  you  reach  your  goal — materials,  methods,  and 
machinery.  Health  of  body  and  mind  is  essential. 
Make  friends,  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  A  man,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tries,  must  “mix”  with  others, 
if  he  would  advance.  Banks  and  friends  willingly 
help  a  man  who  is  thrifty,  sensible,  wise,  and  sin¬ 
cere.  Master  the  art  of  listening.  A  man  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  listen  is  afflicted  with  “a  swelled  head”, 
whether  he  realizes  it  or  not. 

Thirdly,  you  must  adjust  your  means  to  your 
end.  As  Aristotle,  the  wise  philosopher  said,  “Do  not 
chop  wood  with  a  mallet,  sprinkle  flowers  with  a 
fire  hose,  and  talk  French  to  one  who  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  it.”  You  must  not  talk  “big’  and  do  little. 
Do  not  try  to  jump  at  once  to  your  goal,  but  go 
ahead  slowly  one  step  at  a  time.  You  can  set  your 
goal  as  high  as  you  wish  but  you  must  approach  it 
by  definite,  well-planned  steps.  If  you  are  hindered 
by  physical  handicaps,  money,  sorrows  or,  in  fact, 
anything  at  all,  there  is  always  a  way  through, 
around,  or  over  whatever  obstacle  or  obstacles  exist. 
“Never  let  a  depression  depress  you.” 

Fourth,  you  must  have  the  helpful  character¬ 
istic,  persistency.  One  man  tells  this  story:  “Six 
times  a  spider  has  spun  its  web  outside  my  study 
and  six  times  I  have  destroyed  it.  Tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  I  am  sure  to  find  it  there.  The  only  way  I  can 
prevent  this  spider  from  spinning  his  web  always  at 
my  window  is  by  killing  him.” 

If  we  who  wish  to  succeed  had  the  persistency 
of  spiders  and  overcame  obstacles,  we  surely  would 
gain  our  end  and  amount  to  something,  wouldn’t  we  ? 
Remember  success  is  nothing  but  doing  your  level 
best  and  whatever  rewards  come  are  only  the  trim¬ 
mings. 

Anna  Ficocello,  ’31. 


CONFIDENCE 

Confidence  is  the  great  corner-stone  of  prog¬ 
ress;  it  is  the  offspring  of  honest  dealing. 

With  it  all  things  go  forward. 

With  it  there  is  joy  in  living  and  doing. 

With  it  there  is  belief  in  God  and  man. 

With  it  great  projects  are  undertaken  and  car¬ 
ried  through. 

Without  it  life  is  not  worth  living  and  achieve¬ 
ment  is  impossible. 

Esther  D.  Nelson,  ’31. 


THE  AGE  OF  PROGRESS 

What  a  vast  difference  between  life  a  century 
ago  and  present  day  life!  One  stepping  from  the 
mists  of  by-gone  days  would  scarce  be  able  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  world  as  it  is  today  with  its  wealth  of 
never-ending  inventions,  improvements,  and  re¬ 
sourceful  ventures  in  science.  Very  often  a  person 
of  the  older  generation  is  heard  to  remark,  “Ah, 
life  now-a-days  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be!  Every 
thing  speeds  by  so  quickly,  I  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  things.”  And  how  true  is  the  latter  part  of 
his  statement!  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  innova¬ 
tions  in  this  fast  life  of  ours  that,  ’ere  one  takes  its 
bow,  a  few  score  more  appear  to  crowd  that  one 
off  the  stage.  Inventions,  such  as  the  steamboat, 
the  cotton  gin,  electricity,  the  telephone,  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  radio,  and  the  motion  picture,  besides  many 
indispensable  inventions  for  household  use,  as  the 
washing  machine  and  the  vacuum  cleaner,  bring 
great  comfort  and  happiness — the  results  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  few  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  inventions  as  aiding,  speeding,  and  relieving 
the  mode  of  living.  The  steamboat  did  away  with 
long,  tedious  voyages  in  which  time  and  money  were 
lost.  With  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  work 
was  hastened,  men  were  relieved,  prices  beeame 
moderate,  and  the  finished  product  was  incompar¬ 
ably  finer.  As  a  result  of  these  beginnings,  we  have 
today  innumerable  useful  machines  which  help  make 
factories  turn  out  beautiful  finished  products. 

Another  most  useful  and  widely  used  invention  is 
electricity.  Little  did  Franklin,  as  he  drew  his 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  dream  what  his  experi¬ 
ment  would  amount  to.  Electricity — but  a  spark! 
but  what  a  powerful  spark!  Volumes  could  scarcely 
describe  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  this  wee  bit 
of  fire.  Its  power  to  furnish  light  and  heat,  to  sup¬ 
ply  energy,  to  assist  science,  to  make  possible  num¬ 
erous  conveniences,  to  cure  the  ill,  to  furnish  arti¬ 
ficial  sunshine,  all  are  but  a  few  of  the  comforting, 
progressive  uses  of  that  magnificent  element — elec¬ 
tricity. 

Further  examples  of  the  rushing  present  age  are 
those  indispensables — the  telephone  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  In  the  space  of  but  a  moment  one  end  of 
the  world  is  connected  with  the  other.  Messages, 
which  a  hundred  years  ago  would  have  required 
weeks,  if  not  months  or  years,  to  arrive  at  their  des¬ 
tinations,  at  the  present  time  may  be  carried,  by 
means  of  the  telephone  or  its  sister,  the  telegraph, 
to  their  goals  in  less  than  an  hour.  As  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  what  can  better  exemplify  the  swift  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  age  than  this  four-wheeled  speed 
demon  ? 
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Some  of  the  most  important  of  modern  inven¬ 
tions  are  those  which  serve  as  assistants  to  educa¬ 
tion  besides  increasing1  pleasure.  Inventions  of  this 
sort  are  the  radio  and  the  motion-picture.  Entering' 
the  lives  of  the  illiterate,  they  have  educated  and 
taught  them  as  no  schools  could  have  done.  The 
result  of  this  is  a  more  intelligent,  more  polished 
people. 

Finally,  there  are  the  countless  household  duties 
which  have  been  indescribably  lightened  by  modern 
inventions.  No  more  blue  wash-Mondays,  with  a 


labor-saving  washing  machine!  No  more  weary, 
aching  backs,  with  the  vacuum  cleaner!  As  swift, 
strong  winds,  the  iceless  refrigerator,  the  electric 
dish-washer,  and  the  fireless  cooker  quickly  blow 
away  tiresome  duties. 

Thus,  returning  once  again  into  the  mists  of 
centuries  past,  our  visitor  from  olden  times  would 
carry  back  with  him  many  interesting  tales  of  our 
wonderful,  speeding  age  of  progress. 

Miriam  Billauer,  ’31. 


Our  Christmas  Cover  was  Made  Possible 

-  by  the  - 

Generous  Gift  of  an  Anoymous  Giver. 


THE  INSEPARABLES’  ADVENTURE 

“Oh!  mother,  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  camp  now,” 
wailed  Jean. 

“I  thought  you  could  hardly  wait  for  the  time 
to  come  when  you  accepted  Miss  Holbrook’s  invita¬ 
tion.” 

“I  did,  then,  but  now  since  Betty  and  Joan  aren’t 
going  I  don’t  want  to;  for  no  one  I  know  will  be 
there.” 

“But  you  said  Priscilla  was  going  again  this 
year.” 

“She  is,  but  she’s  not  my  friend  as  Betty  is. 
She’s  awfully  old-fashioned  and  we  don’t  like  her 
very  well.” 

“Why,  Jean,  I  thought  you  liked  her.  I  never 
heard  you  talk  so;  I  don’t  think  that  is  very  nice 
of  you,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spaulding. 

“Oh!  you  don’t  understand.  If  I  must  go,  I 
shall  take  Meg  along  with  me;  I  guess  she’ll  be  a 
good  pal,”  said  Jean.  Meg  was  Jean’s  small,  brown 
spaniel;  she  was  very  fond  of  her  and  wherever 
one  was  found  the  other  was  sure  to  be  not  very 
far  away. 

Jean  had  been  asked  to  be  a  Junior  Counsellor 
at  Miss  Holbrook’s  camp  for  girls  and  she  had  ac¬ 
cepted.  Betty  and  Joan  had  declined  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute;  for  a  trip  to  Europe  with  their  mother  and  father 
seemed  more  enjoyable.  As  the  opening  day  of  the 
camp  was  only  two  days  away,  Jean  realized  it  was 
impossible  to  break  her  promise.  At  last  the  day 
came  when  Jean  and  Meg  were  packed  in  the  car 
and  taken  to  camp  to  be  left  for  the  summer. 

The  first  person  they  saw  was  Priscilla,  who 
came  rushing  up  to  them  and  greeted  Jean  cheer¬ 
fully  saying,  “Say,  Jean,  do  you  know  that  you’re 
the  only  one  I  know  here  this  year?  I’m  so  glad 
you’ve  come.” 

Jean  smiled  faintly,  hardly  replying,  thinking 
of  the  good  time  Betty  and  Joan  were  having  now. 

“There’s  the  bugle.  Let’s  go  in  to  supper,  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  want  to  be  late  the  first  night. 
Hurry!”  cried  Priscilla. 

“I  shall  have  to  take  Meg  to  my  tent.  She 
can’t  go  into  the  dining  hall.  Come,  Meg!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jean. 


They  carried  Meg  to  the  tent  and  tied  her  to 
the  cot  post  and  then  hurried  to  the  dining  hall. 
Jean  was  placed  beside  a  pretty  brown-eyed  girl 
who,  like  many  others,  seemed  to  be  all  alone.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  she  informed  them  that  they 
were  to  call  her  Jackie,  short  for  Jacqueline.  She 
kept  up  the  conversation  at  her  end  of  the  table  and 
made  Jean  and  Priscilla  laugh  most  of  the  time. 
In  spite  of  herself  Jean  began  to  like  this  girl  very 
much;  for  she  had  decided  not  to  have  a  good  time 
or  like  anyone.  After  supper  they  sat  around  the 
campfire  and  sang  until  bedtime.  Once  in  a  while 
Meg  howled  mournfully  when  the  girls  were  off 
tone.  The  following  days  passed  peacefully  and 
Jean  liked  it  more  and  more.  The  three  were  us¬ 
ually  found  together  and  Jean  discovered  she  liked 
Priscilla  much  more  than  she  ever  thought  she  could. 
Finally  the  next  to  the  last  day  came  and  they  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  unusual — they  would  go  on  a 
hike  and  not  tell  anyone  their  plans. 

Immediately  after  dinner  they  started  and  went 
on  the  back  road  towards  the  woods  behind  the 
camp.  After  walking  about  two  miles,  they  came 
upon  a  small  cabin  that  looked  deserted.  Filled 
with  curiosity  they  looked  in.  Seeing  no  one  there, 
they  grew  bolder  and  walked  in.  There  they  found 
an  old  table,  two  chairs,  a  rusty  sink,  and  a  double 
bed  with  the  blankets  dragging  on  the  floor;  in  the 
corner  there  was  an  old  closet  with  the  door  half 
open;  a  cobweb  fluttered  in  the  draft  from  the 
newly  opened  door. 

“Let’s  sit  down  a  few  minutes  before  we  go 
back,”  suggested  Jackie. 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  agreed  Jean.  “I’m  tired. 
Aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  a  litte  bit,”  said  Priscilla. 

They  were  seated  only  a  few  minutes  when  Meg 
got  up  and  sniffed,  and  seemed  very  nervous;  then 
she  lay  down  again. 

“What’s  the  matter — ”  Jackie  started  to  say. 

“Keep  quiet — listen,”  commanded  Priscilla. 

The  girls  grew  tense.  They  heard  footsteps  ap¬ 
proaching  and  voices  yery  near.  Somebody  wa§ 
Coining! 
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“Get  into  that  closet,  Jackie.  Jean,  grab  Meg 
and  get  under  the  bed,”  whispered  Priscilla  excitedly, 
unter  the  bed,”  whispered  Priscilla  excitedly. 

The  girls  obeyed,  too  frightened  to  do  anything 
else;  Priscilla  had  hardly  drawn  her  feet  under  the 
bed  when  two  burly  men  entered,  each  tossing  a  bag 
on  the  table. 

“How  did  you  make  out  today,  Bill?”  asked  the 
first. 

“Oh,  fair.  I  had  some  trouble,”  answered  Bill. 
“How  about  you?” 

“Me,  wait  till  ya  see  the  glimmerer  I  have,” 
boasted  the  first. 

“Well,  Joe,  let’s  see  it.” 

Joe  picked  up  his  bag,  untied  it  and  emptied 
the  contents  on  the  table. 

The  girls  gasped;  for  the  things  that  fell  on 
the  table  were  jewels  that  glittered  and  shone  in  a 
stray  ray  of  sunshine  that  managed  to  penetrate 
through  the  dirty  windows. 

“See,  this  one,”  picking  up  a  lovely  pearl  neck¬ 
lace,  “belonged  to  old  Mrs.  Perry,  the  one  that  owns 
the  beautiful  house  on  the  boulevard.” 

“Gee!  that  is  a  beauty!  How  did  ya  get  it?” 

“Quit  yer  talkin’  and  put  ’em  away,  I’m  in  a 
hurry.  I’m  startin’  back  to  town  as  soon  as  I  get  my 
coat,”  snarled  Joe;  and  Jackie  jumped.  He  was 
coming  to  the  closet.  What  if  he  should  find  her 
there!  He  was  coming  nearer!  What  had  she  come 
for!  Oh! 

“What  you  want  yer  coat  fer?  It  is  hot 
enough  to  roast  a  duck  on  the  sidewalk,”  Bill  in¬ 
formed  him. 

“But — well,  perhaps  I  don’t,”  he  said  turning 
away  and  going  back  to  the  table.  He  put  the  jewels 
in  the  bag  and  then  in  an  old  coffee  can  over  the 
sink. 

Jackie  almost  fainted  from  relief. 

“Come  on,  don’t  be  so  lazy,”  said  Joe. 

After  they  had  gone,  the  girls  didn’t  appear  for 
a  minute;  they  were  too  frightened  to  move.  Finally 
Jackie  stumbled  out  of  the  closet  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  Priscilla  and  Jean  came  from  under  the 
bed  so  dirty  you  could  hardly  recognize  them. 

“Oh — what  a — narrow  escape,”  gulped  Jean. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here.  I  don’t  care  for  the 
honor  of  meeting  them  again,  do  you?”  asked  Pris¬ 
cilla. 

“No,”  said  the  others  in  unison. 

The  girls  hurried  out  with  Meg  following 
closely.  They  hardly  stopped  running  until  they 
reached  camp.  The  girls  greeted  them  with  shouts, 
demanding  to  know  what  had  happened;  but  they 
stopped  for  nothing  until  they  reached  Miss  Hol¬ 
brook’s  tent. 

“Well,  girls,  I  see  you  are  back  at  last.  I  hope 
you  enjoyed  yourselves,”  greeted  Miss  Holbrook. 

“Oh,”  Priscilla  almost  sobbed,  “we  had  such  a 
time!”  Then  she  related  the  whole  story  while  the 
head  counsellor  stared  at  them  wide-eyed. 

“We  must  go  right  to  the  police.  Come,  girls. 
Don’t  waste  any  time.  Hurry!”  urged  Miss  Hol¬ 
brook.  “Probably  that  is  Mrs.  Perry’s  necklace 
that  we  have  been  reading  about  in  the  papers  to¬ 
day;  they  say  it  is  worth  a  small  fortune.” 

They  all  jumped  into  “Frances,”  the  camp  Ford, 
and  started  on  the  second  journey  that  day.  It  was 
not  quite  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  police  head¬ 
quarters,  so  the  chief  sent  several  men  into  the 
woods  to  capture  the  bandits  when  they  returned. 


“Well,  girls,  you  are  the  best  detectives  I’ve 
known.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your 
bravery,”  said  Mr.  Morse,  the  chief,  proudly. 

They  thanked  him  and  Jean  said,  “I  think  we 
should  have  been  caught  but  for  Priscilla  and  Meg. 
Meg  knew  they  were  coming  and  Priscilla  ordered 
us  to  hide.” 

After  one  of  the  most  exciting  days  of  their 
lives,  the  young  heroines  returned  to  camp  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  group  of  chattering  girls  all  asking 
questions  at  the  same  time. 

The  next  morning  they  received  the  news  that 
Mrs.  Perry  wanted  to  see  them.  Again  they  jumped 
into  “Frances”  and  went  to  town.  When  they  were 
shown  into  her  home,  they  were  greeted  by  a  lovely, 
white-haired,  old  lady  and  the  girls  wondered  how 
any  person  could  steal  from  one  so  sweet  as  she. 

“My  dear  young  ladies,  I’m  very  glad  to  get 
my  necklace  back,  but  I’m  ever  so  much  prouder  to 
know  that  you  found  it  for  me.  To  show  my  appre¬ 
ciation,  I  want  to  give  you  this,”  and  with  those 
words  she  gave  them  the  reward  that  had  been  of¬ 
fered  for  the  return  of  the  necklace. 

They  thanked  her  and  started  back  to  camp, 
with  Meg  barking  importantly  at  every  dog  she  saw. 

The  parting,  next  day,  was  very  sorrowful  for 
the  inseparables.  Each  hugged  Jackie,  in  turn  ex¬ 
pressing  the  wish  that  they  hoped  to  see  her  soon. 
Priscilla  and  Jean  rode  home  together,  fast  friends 
for  life.  When  they  arrived,  Jean  went  to  find  her 
chums  and  confided  in  them,  “Priscilla  was  one  of 
the  best  sports  at  camp  and  I  shall  always  like  her.” 

Betty  and  Jean  agreed,  for  they  knew  that  Jean’s 
choice  was  of  the  best. 

Pauline  Rust,  ’32. 


GRANDMOTHERS  DO  HAVE  ROMANCES 

“Mother,  why  can’t  I  go  for  a  ride  with  you  and 
Dad?”  demanded  Pat. 

“Now,  Patricia,  you  know  Grandma  is  not  as 
well  as  usual  and  I  don’t  want  to  leave  her  alone.  It 
wont  hurt  you  to  stay  in  for  a  little  while,”  said  Mrs. 
Davis,  pulling  on  her  gloves. 

“‘Yes,  but  what’ll  I  ever  do  with  myself?”  I’ve 
read  all  my  books  and  the  papers  and  magazines, 
too.  And  I’m  tired  to  death  of  playing  the  piano. 
Oh,  Gee!”  wailed  Patricia  with  a  deep  sigh. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  go  up  to  Grandma’s  room 
and  talk  to  her?” 

“Oh,  Mother!  She’d  probably  preach  to  me  or 
something.  Why,  she  never  did  anything  that  would 
interest  me  when  she  was  a  girl.  I’ll  bet  she  always 
stayed  home  and  knitted  and  played  ‘The  Minuet.’  ” 

“I  think  you’d  be  a  little  surprised,  Pat,  if  you 
had  known  my  mother  when  she  was  your  age.  My 
own  grandmother  told  me  of  one  escapade  which 
might  interest  you  very  much,”  Mrs.  Davis  hinted 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye.  “Oh,  no,”  she  said, 
as  Pat  eagerly  questioned  her,  “I’ll  let  you  find  it 
out  for  yourself.  That  will  be  something  for  you 
to  talk  to  Grandma  about.  Good-bye,  dear,”  and  Pat 
was  left  to  her  own  devices. 

For  a  while,  she  wrinkled  her  forehead  in  a  vain 
effort  to  think  what  it  might  be  that  Grandma  had 
done.  She  almost  went  up  to  the  little,  old  lady’s 
room;  but  her  old  mood  returned  and  she  decided  it 
wasn’t  worth  it.  “She  probably  smiled  at  someone 
in  church  or  did  some  other  great  wrong,”  Pat 
mumbled  disgustedly. 
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A  few  minutes  later,  Grandma  Lee  came  down¬ 
stairs  to  listen  to  the  radio.  She  was  a  pretty,  little 
white-haired,  pink  cheeked  grandmother — the  real 
old-fashioned  kind.  She  sighed  as  she  saw  the  look 
of  discontent  on  Pat’s  face.  Thinking  hurriedly  for 
a  few  moments  for  something  to  occupy  the  girl’s 
time,  she  suddenly  had  a  bright  idea. 

“Pat,  will  you  please  do  something  for  me?”  ' 

“Yes,  Grandma,  what  is  it?”  she  said,  eager  for 
any  kind  of  a  diversion. 

“I  wish  you’d  go  up  to  the  attic  and  look  in  that 
brown  trunk  that’s  setting  back  under  the  eaves. 
It’s  full  of  old-fashioned  clothes  and  I’d  like  to  have 
you  pick  out  a  costume  for  Mrs.  Peters’s  daughter. 
She’s  about  your  size.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  see  what  I  can  find,”  Pat  re¬ 
plied  rather  disinterestedly. 

When  she  lifted  the  cover  of  the  trunk  a  deli¬ 
cate  perfume  of  roses  and  lilacs  drifted  out.  Pat 
sniffed  it  dreamily.  As  she  stood  there,  she  let  her 
imagination  wander  a  little.  She  could  hear  violins 
sighing  and  could  see  ladies  with  roses  in  their  hair, 
wearing  hoop  skirts  and  puffed  sleeves,  dancing 
with  gentlemen  in  funny  old  waistcoats  and  pow¬ 
dered  wigs.  She  watched  them  gracefully  dance  the 
minuet,  swaying  and  bowing  in  perfect  time. 
Then  with  half  a  sigh,  she  brought  herself  back  to 
reality  and  turned  to  the  trunkful  of  clothes. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  she  found  a  small 
knitted  bag  about  the  size  of  a  modem  pocket  book. 
Within  this,  was  a  small,  black  note-book,  on  which, 
in  dull,  old  gold  letters,  was  the  one  word,  “Diary,” 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  was  the  name  and  date: 

“Jeanette  May  Jackson — begun  in  the  year 
1863,  A.  D.  on  my  16th  birthday.”  She  had  found 
her  grandmother’s  diary!  Patricia  ran  over  to  the 
window  and  eagerly  opened  the  book  at  random: 

“April  5th,  1865 — My  eighteenth  birthday!  We 
had  a  lovely  time  at  our  supper  but  Uncle  teased  me 
so,  saying  I  would  be  an  old  maid.  I  wonder  if  I’ll 
ever  be  in  love  ? 

“April  6th,  1865 — Uncle  was  wrong!  Today,  I 
saw  him!  It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  I  should 
change  so  in  one  day.  And,  little  Diary,  he  smiled! 
I  know  I’ll  see  him  again. 

“April  8th,  1865 — Nothing  especially  interesting 
yesterday,  but  today,  Susie  and  I  were  sewing  on  the 
Terrace  when  ‘he’  came  dashing  up  on  horseback. 
What  charming  manners  he  has!  His  name  is 
Richard  Lee.  Doesn’t  that  sound  romantic  ?  He  is 
the  son  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  Uncle’s.  I  know  I 
blushed  when  he  kissed  my  hand! 

“April  15th,  1865 — I  have  neglected  you,  Diary, 
but  oh!  how  busy  I’ve  been!  Everywhere  I  go,  I 
see  Dick.  I’m  sure  he  cares  for  me;  he’s  so  atten¬ 
tive.” 

The  next  entry  was  a  month  later. 

“May  15th,  1865 — You  poor  Diary,  I’m  so  sorry 
I  haven’t  talked  to  you  before.  Oh,  Diary,  he’s  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  To  become  his  wife!  Father  is 
strongly  against  it  as  Dick  hasn’t  much  money  and 
he  wants  me  to  roam  over  the  country.  He  will  go  to 
Boston  and  New  York!  I’ve  made  up  my  mind,  I’ll 
marry  him  anyway!  It  means  my  life’s  happiness. 

“May  20th,  1865 — Last  night  Dick  and  I  talked 
to  Reverend  Atkinson.  He  promised  to  marry  us  on 
June  1,  secretly,  in  his  own  home.  I’m  to  go  down 
there  on  the  pretense  of  a  visit.  Father  will  be  in 
town.  Then  I’ll  come  back  here,  get  my  bag  at  once, 
and  meet  Dick  at  the  gate,” 


“May  31st,  1865 — Tomorrow’s  my  wedding!  Oh, 
if  father  ever  finds  us  out.  I’m  so  excited  I  can 
hardly  write. 

“June  1,  1865 — I’m  married!  Now  I’m  home, 
waiting  for  Dick’s  whistle.  There  it  is.  Good-bye, 
Diary. 

“June  1,  1866 — A  year  ago  today  I  was  married. 
Now  I’m  home  again  and  father’s  forgiven  all.  I’m 
very  happy.” 

Patricia  closed  the  book,  not  caring  to  read  fur¬ 
ther  and  to  spoil  the  effect  this  Romance  had  on 
her.  So  her  Grandmother  had  eloped  with  her 
Grandfather!  She  was  amazed.  But  Pat  never 
scoffed  at  Grandmother’s  romances  again. 

Martha  Craft,  ’32. 


A  GAME  OF  CHESS 

It  was  an  extremely  cold  night  and  the  snow 
and  hail  was  pattering  down  on  the  roof  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  store  at  White  Plain  Junction,  a  small  town  in 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  where  Jim  Murray, 
a  stalwart  youth  of  eighteen,  stood  in  front  of  the 
cash  register  counting  the  currency  which  had  come 
in  on  that  busy  Saturday,  the  day  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  The  door  swung  open  and  a  broad  shoul¬ 
dered  youth,  wearing  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  stepped  in. 

“Hullo,  there,  Garry.  How  is  it  that  you’re 
here  ?  I  thought  you  were  down  in  Manitoba  after 
that  bank  robber.” 

“I  was,”  explained  the  newcomer,  “but  he  was 
captured  and  now  I’m  ujj  here  to  get  a  thief  who 
calls  himself  Daredevil  Dan,  and  who  is  making  a 
number  of  robberies  up  around  this  section.” 

“Well,  good  luck  to  you,  but  why  did  you  come 
to  me  at  this  time  of  night?” 

“Oh,”  replied  Garry,  “I  just  dropped  in  to  tell 
you  that  I  want  to  try  my  luck  at  chess  with  you. 
I  think  I  can  beat  you  now.” 

“Dont  be  too  sure,”  said  Jim.  “I’ll  be  over  as 
soon  as  I  finish  counting  this  money.  It  won’t  take 
me  more  than  fifteen  minutes.” 

“All  right,  so  long.  I’ll  see  you  later.” 

An  hour  later  Garry  Saunders,  the  mounted 
policeman,  sat  at  home  pondering.  “I  wonder  what 
the  matter  is  with  Jim;  he  has  never  been  late  be¬ 
fore.  I  think  I’ll  go  down  to  the  store  after  him; 
something  might  have  happened.” 

Garry  buckled  on  his  revolver  and  stepped  out 
of  the  door.  Up  the  street  he  caught  sight  of  a  man, 
galloping  away  on  horseback.  He  then  went  down 
to  the  general  store.  There  were  no  lights  but 
Garry  tried  the  door  knob  and  the  door  opened.  Then 
he  used  his  flashlight  and  found  Jim  lying  on  the 
floor,  bound  and  gagged. 

Garry  untied  him  and  then  learned  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  Jim,  while  counting  the  money,  was  held  up 
and  robbed  by  a  man  who  had  a  long  scar  over  his 
right  eye,  and  then  bound  and  gagged. 

“What!  A  long  scar  over  his  right  eye?”  cried 
Garry.  “Then  he  must  be  Daredevil  Dan,  the  man 
whom  I  was  just  sent  out  to  capture.  Do  you  know 
which  way  he  went  after  robbing  you?” 

“Yes,”  responded  Jim,  “he  went  up  the  street 
on  horseback.” 

“Then,  he  must  have  been  the  rider  I  saw  when 
I  came  out  of  my  house.  Come  on,  Jim,  saddle  two 
horses  and  we’ll  get  after  him.” 

Five  minutes  later  both  were  galloping  away, 
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“He  had  a  start  of  half  an  hour  on  us,”  said 
Garry,  breaking  the  stillness  after  having  galloped 
for  about  two  hours. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Jim,  “but  we  must  have  gone 
faster  than  he  has  and  should  overtake  him  almost 
any  time  now.” 

Again  they  lapsed  into  silence  and  kept  on 
throughout  the  freezing  night.  The  snow  cease  1 
falling  and  the  moon  came  out,  lighting  up  the 
flakes  of  snow  as  they  lay  like  a  blanket  along  the 
roadway. 

Finally  Garry  thought  that  he  could  discern  the 
outline  of  a  house  on  the  horizon.  He  informed  Jim 
of  it. 

“I  guess  that’s  the  thief.  See,  he  is  going  into 
the  house  now.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  you’re  right,”  replied  Jim.  “Why, 
look!  There  is  a  man  on  horseback!” 

“There,  he  has  turned  into  the  path  leading  to 
the  house,”  cried  Garry  and  the  two  youths  drew 
up  their  horses. 

“Yes,  but  I  wonder  how  we’ll  capture  him.” 

“Can’t  we  leave  our  horses  here  and  steal  up  to 
the  house?” 

“I  guess  that  will  be  the  best  way,”  said  Garry. 

So  the  horses  were  tied  to  an  old  tree  trunk  and 
tne  boys  walked  to  the  house. 

“You  had  better  knock  on  the  door,”  remarked 
Jim,  “because  he’ll  recognize  me  for  sure.” 

Garry  knocked  while  Jim  hid  around  the  corner 
of  the  house.  After  rapping  for  at  least  two  min¬ 
utes,  Garry  heard  footsteps  approaching  the  door. 
Then  the  latch  was  lifted  and  a  huge  man,  carrying 
a  lantern,  opened  the  door. 

“Who  are  you  and  who  do  you  want?”  the  man 
shouted  at  Garry. 

Just  then  Garry  caught  sight  of  a  scar  above 
the  man’s  eye,  so  he  drew  his  revolver  and  said, 
“I’m  from  the  mounted  police  and  I  want  you.  Throw 
up  your  hands!” 

But  Daredevil  Dan,  instead  of  surrendering, 
grabbed  Garry’s  pistol  hand  and  grappled  with  him. 
The  two  dropped  to  the  floor  together,  rolling  and 
tumbling  over  each  other.  This  huge  man  would 
have  made  short  work  of  Garry,  had  not  Jim  bound¬ 
ed  in  the  door  and  covered  Daredevil  Dan  with  his 
revolver  so  that  he  had  no  chance  to  escape.  He  sur¬ 
rendered  and  was  handcuffed  securely.  Then,  the 
two  started  home  with  their  prisoner.  They  arrived 
at  White  Plain  Junction  shortly  after  daybreak  and 
turned  Daredevil  Dan  over  to  the  authorities. 

Before  the  two  youths  separated  for  their  own 
homes,  Garry  said,  “Well,  Jim,  that  was  a  great 
game  of  chess,  wasn’t  it?” 

George  L.  Nelson,  ’33. 


HARD  TIMES 

Harold  Stretton  and  his  wife  sat  brooding  be¬ 
fore  the  fireplace  while  the  house  rocked  in  the 
wind.  Wood  sparks  and  ashes  from  the  chimney 
blew  over  the  worn  edges  of  the  carpet.  Trees  near 
the  house  rapped  against  its  weather  beaten  sides 
as  if  seeking  protection  indoors. 

The  corners  of  the  man’s  mouth  sagged,  and  his 
shoulders  drooped,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  one  thing 
which  he  intended  to  conquer  in  this  world.  Silently 
he  reviewed  the  past  six  months.  Apples  had  been 
too  plentiful  to  yield  a  fair  margin  of  the  profit; 
the  potatoes,  on  which  he  had  counted  heavily,  were 


blighted.  He  was  lucky  to  get  half  a  crop.  This 
terrific  wind  would  flatten  the  corn  to  the  ground, 
and  it  needed  only  two  or  three  weeks  more  of  warm 
weather  in  which  to  mature.  Six  months  of  labor 
and  not  a  thing  to  show  for  it!  This  wasn’t  a  very 
pleasant  thought  for  a  man  who  was  trying  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  world  and  to  support  a  wife  and  family. 

His  wife  rose  from  her  chair  and  came  over  to 
him  saying,  “I  can’t  stand  the  uncertainty  of  farm¬ 
ing  any  longer,  John.  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  it  all. 
Jimmy  will  soon  need  warm  clothes  for  the  winter. 
You  need  an  overcoat,  and  the  bills  are  just  scaring 
me  to  death.” 

“Yes,  I  know  how  you  feel,  dear.  You  put 
Jimmy  to  bed  and  then  we’ll  talk  things  over.  There 
must  be  some  way  out.  John  Snow,  Burke,  and 
Charles  had  a  hard  time  too,  when  they  came  here. 
Look  at  them  now!” 

“Come,  kiss  Daddy  good  night,  Jimmy.  If 
you’re  a  good  boy,  Daddy  will  buy  you  a  horse.” 

The  young  boy’s  face  shone  with  eagerness  at 
the  thought  of  having  a  pet. 

Alone  in  front  of  the  fire,  Harold  Stretton  kept 
repeating  to  himself  over  and  over,  “There  must  be 
something  I  can  do.”  Lost  in  thought,  he  did  not 
hear  his  wife  return.  She  startled  him  as  she 
placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  “Harold, 
you’re  tired.  Hadn’t  you  better  go  to  bed?” 

“In  a  minute,  dear.  Sit  down.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you. 

“Arline,  is  isn’t  only  money  that  is  bothering 
me.  Above  all,  I  want  you  to  be  happy,  darling. 
You  have  not  been  the  least  bit  happy  since  we  came 
here.” 

“Oh!  John,  I  have,”  said  his  wife. 

“Wait  a  minute,  dear;  let  me  finish.  Arline, 
we  came  to  the  country  to  give  Jim  a  chance  to 
breathe  fresh  air  and  to  play  in  the  sunshine.  We 
wanted  our  boy  to  get  acquainted  with  the  trees,  the 
birds,  and  the  flowers,  and  to  live  close  to  nature.” 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

As  Harold  opened  it,  John  Snow  staggered  in 
and  dropped  a  large  oblong  box  on  the  floor. 

“Hello,  folks;  it’s  a  wild  night!  I  was  in  town 
and  your  folks  told  me  they  had  a  package  for  you, 
and  here  it  is. 

“Say,  John,  this  wind  is  giving  you  some  work 
to  do.  There’s  about  ten  cords  of  wood  lying  on  the 
ground  in  your  south  thirty.  It’s  good  wood,  too, 
and  worth  money  these  days.” 

John’s  face  looked  ten  years  younger  as  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Jumping  Joseph!  John,  you’ve  given  me 
an  idea.  I  can  sell  at  least  three  hundred  cords  off 
that  south  thirty.”  He  grabbed  his  wife  around  the 
waist  and  waltzed  her  about  the  room.  “Oh,  John, 
you’ve  saved  my  life,”  said  Harold,  laughing. 

“I’m  glad  you  think  so,  Harold.” 

“Oh,  John,  you’re  a  wonder,”  Arline  broke  in, 
laughing  as  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks — tears 
of  ioy.  John  turned  to  go  as  he  thought  himself 
out  of  place  with  these  two  people. 

“Good  night,  folks;  got  my  chores  to  do.” 

“Thanks  for  bringing  me  the  box,  old  sport;  we 
appreciate  it,”  said  John,  as  he  ushered  his  neighbor 
out. 

Harold  was  a  different  man  as  he  stood  facing 
his  wife.  “Oh,  Arline,  isn’t  everything  turning  out 
fine  ?  After  I  cut  the  lumber,  I  will  buy  some 
chickens  and  we’ll  start  a  chicken  farm.  Eggs  al¬ 
ways  bring  in  a  good  price.” 
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They  danced  around  the  room  like  two  children 
until  Arline  said,  “Come  on,  Harold,  let’s  open  the 
box.  What  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?  Look,  it’s  from 
your  mother!”  John  quickly  pried  the  top  boards 
off  which  revealed  a  radio.  The  couple  were  spell¬ 
bound  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  their 
arms  clasped  around  each  other,  and  thanked  God 
for  everything. 

Mary  Lord,  8T. 


FOUND  AT  LAST 

A  few  hours  before  John  was  ordered  to  the 
front,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  aunt  with  whom, 
upon  his  departure,  his  mother  had  gone  to  live. 
The  letter  stated  that  his  mother  was  seriously  ill 
and  was  not  expected  to  live.  Of  course,  John  could 
not  go  home,  which  fact  made  his  sorrow  greater. 
It  was  the  last  letter  he  received  from  home; 
whether  they  had  written  again,  he  did  not  know. 
The  war  was  as  horrible  as  most  wars  are,  and  John 
lost  no  more  time  than  was  necessary  to  return  home 
after  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

Upon  arriving  at  his  aunt’s  farm,  he  found  it 
deserted.  He  boarded  a  train,  then,  for  his  home 
town,  twenty  miles  away.  When  he  reached  there, 
he  found  that  his  own  home  was  deserted  so  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Berklin,  his  nearest  neighbor.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  hearty  welcome,  and,  better  yet,  the  inform¬ 
ation  that  he  was  looking  for — his  mother  and  aunc 
had  gone  South  to  Kansas  in  hopes  that  his  mother 
would  regain  her  health,  but  just  to  what  part  she 
did  not  know.  Immediately  after  supper  he  took  a 
train  for  Kansas.  There  he  knew  he  must  look  for 
work  because  he  had  little  money  left.  But  securing 
a  job  was  not  an  easy  thing  as  the  war  had  slack¬ 
ened  business  considerably.  He  finally  found  one 
but  it  lasted  only  two  weeks.  Every  night,  after 
supper,  he  had  seai^ched  for  his  mother  but  had 
found  no  trace.  After  searching  for  four  weeks,  he 
decided  to  turn  his  footsteps  toward  home. 

But  his  return  was  delayed.  As  he  was  return¬ 
ing  to  his  boarding  house  late  one  evening,  he  was 
hit  by  a  train  on  the  crossing,  a  short  way  from  his 
destination.  This  accident  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  return  to  his  home  town  as  he  was  kept  in 
the  hospital  for  a  year  and  a  half.  When  he  was 
well  and  was  permitted  to  leave,  he  was  offered  a 
job  keeping  the  hospital  grounds.  He  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  he  had  no  money.  Meanwhile,  he  kept 
wondering  where  his  mother  was,  whether  she  were 
dead  or  alive.  He  had  not  heard  anything  from  her 
for  three  years.  After  working  steadily  for  two 
years,  he  was  able  to  pay  in  full  the  hospital  bill  and 
had  enough  money  left  to  reach  home. 

Five  years  had  gone  by.  The  letters  he  had 
sent  back  home  to  his  mother  and  aunt  had  not  been 
answered  so  they  couldn’t  be  there.  Anyway  he 
would  go  back  home.  If  he  had  nothing  left,  he  was 
sure  of  one  possession — that  was  memories.  Those 
golden  charms  of  years!  They  would  be  his  own. 
War  had  not  robbed  him  of  them.  Before  anothc" 
week,  he  was  on  his  way  North.  How  slowly  the 
wheels  seemed  to  roll  along  those  rails  of  steel.  But 
if  time  went  by  slowly  to  him,  it  went  all  right  for 
the  world.  At  last  he  was  back  in  the  old  home 
town. 

He  did  not  go  to  his  home  first.  Why  should 
he?  No  one  would  be  there,  as  there  had  been  no 
answer  to  his  letters.  Instead,  he  started  down 


Woods  Lane,  the  one  place  in  town  that  he  loved. 
How  often  during  the  past  five  years  had  he  longed 
to  walk  down  that  lane  beside  the  gurgling  brook 
bordered  with  beautiful  maples.  However,  it  did  not 
fill  him  with  as  much  joy  as  it  used  to  when  he 
walked  it  with  his  mother.  He  had  about  forgotten 
all  the  past  when  he  came  upon  a  monument  erected 
in  memory  of  the  unknown  soldier.  Then  it  all  came 
to  his  mind  that  it  was  Memorial  Day,  May  30.  All 
the  past  five  years  came  back  in  memories.  The 
departure,  the  letter,  war,  Armistice,  the  search  for 
his  mother,  the  accident, — -all  came  back  to  him.  He 
threw  himself  down  on  a  small  mound  a  few  feet 
from  the  monument. 

He  knew  not  how  long  he  had  been  there.  His 
thoughts  were  so  deep  that  he  had  not  noticed  the 
child  who  had  quietly  visited  the  monument;  nor 
had  he  noticed  an  old  lady  arranging  flowers  before 
it  on  the  unknown  soldier’s  grave.  When  she  began 
to  speak  softly,  he  heard  her  and  lifted  his  head; 
but  the  old  lady’s  head  was  bowed  and  he  could  not 
see  her  well  from  where  he  was  lying.  Evidently  she 
hadn’t  seen  him.  She  was  speaking  softly,  yet  he 
could  make  out  the  words. 

“O,  my  boy,  you  must  be  buried  here.  You  never 
came  home,  so  it  must  be  you.  If  I  thought  it 
weren’t  your  grave,  I’d  die.  O,  my  son!  Oh,  John, 
I  pray  for  you  every  night.” 

The  name,  John,  brought  him  to  his  senses  com¬ 
pletely.  When  she  raised  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon 
him. 

“Mother,  O,  Mother!  At  last!  That  is  all  she 
knew  until  she  was  conscious  of  John  bathing  her 
face  with  the  cool  water  from  the  nearby  stream. 
When  she  at  last  opened  her  eyes  she  asked, 

“John,  is  it  really  you,  my  boy?” 

“Of  course,  mother,”  was  John’s  reply. 

And  if  two  happier  souls  existed,  there  were 
three  when  they  reached  Aunt  Mary’s. 

Zelda  M.  Pineau,  ’32. 


SAMBO 

The  sinking  sun  cast  its  final  lurid  glaive  over 
the  pure,  white  blanket  that  covered  Mother  Earth. 
The  gray  haze  that  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  sky  in 
the  west,  all  but  obliterated  the  tiny  stars  as  they 
attempted  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

In  the  little  town  of  Juniper,  Alaska,  lights  were 
being  lit  and  the  few  inhabitants  were  betaking 
themselves  homeward.  This  little  town  consisted 
mainly  of  miners’  cabins  and  a  dance  hall.  A  few 
scattered  dwellings,  however,  dotted  the  white 
mantle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

The  most  remote  of  these  was  the  cabin  in 
which  Joe  Maxey  and  Bill  Davis  made  their  home. 
Both  of  these  boys  came  from  the  States  and  form¬ 
erly  lived  in  Connecticut.  Attracted  by  the  rumor 
of  gold,  they  had  come  to  Alaska  and  settled  in  a 
small  cabin,  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Juniper. 
Their  claim  proved  to  be  a  valuable  one,  and  they 
had  already  taken  from  it  a  large  quantity  of  gold. 

Traveling  swiftly  over  the  soft  snow,  his  flying 
dog-sled  rapidly  nearing  home,  Joe  Maxey  clung  to 
the  handrail  and  spoke  encouragingly  to  his  lead 
dog,  “Sambo,”  a  large,  black  dog,  fervently  devoted 
to  his  two  masters,  and  urged  him  on  to  a  faster  pace. 
A  frown  puckered  Joe’s  forehead  as  he  glanced  at 
the  dark  sky  above.  Presently,  however,  the  cabin 
came  in  view  and  soon  they  had  reached  the  door. 

“Ahoy,  in  there,  shouted  Joe.  “Give  a  fellow  a 
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lift,  will  you?”  In  answer  to  his  call,  Bill  Davis,  a 
pleasant-faced  young  man,  stepped  outside. 

“Welcome  to  our  city,  Joseph,”  he  jokingly 
greeted  his  comrade.  “Got  everything  here?” 

“Sure  have  and  a  little  more,”  replied  Joe. 

When  the  sled  was  unpacked,  Joe  led  the  dogs 
to  a  little  hut;  and  having  fed  them,  he  entered  the 
log-built  structure  which  he  called  home.  Bill  was 
busy  getting  the  supper  ready,  and  the  savory  odor 
that  filled  the  room  attested  to  his  skill  as  a  cook. 
He  looked  up  as  Joe  entered  and  said  with  a  smile, 
“Guess  we  ought’a  celebrate  tonight  by  havin’  a  de¬ 
cent  meal.  Good  thing  you  hurried  back  with  these 
supplies  or  I’d  been  dead  with  hunger.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  could  stand  a  diet,”  sarcas¬ 
tically  replied  Joe. 

Further  conversation  was  halted  as  the  supper 
was  now  ready.  Soon  both  were  eating  a  hearty 
meal.  When  the  demands  of  their  stomachs  were 
sated  and  the  dishes  cleared  away,  the  two  friends 
settled  back  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  evening  in  their 
log  house. 

A  strong  wind  had  arisen  and  its  eerie  wail 
swept  through  the  tall,  snow-clad  pine  trees  that 
stood  like  ghosts  all  around  the  cabin.  Tiny  flakes 
at  first  began  to  fall,  but  these  were  supplanted  by 
giant  flakes,  which  swirled  and  fell  softly  on  the 
earlier-fallen  carpet  of  white.  Soon  the  sharp 
gusts  of  wind  drove  the  snow  against  the  cabin,  all 
the  while  shrieking  its  fury,  and  tossing  the  snow¬ 
laden  boughs  of  the  trees  to  an  fro. 

Suddenly  the  boys  inside  heard  a  cry  unlike  that 
of  the  wind.  At  first  they  could  not  believe  their 
ears;  but  as  the  cry  was  repeated,  it  formed  the 
muffled  plea  of  “Help,  help!”  Quickly  donning 
their  parkas  and  snowshoes,  they  emerged  from  the 
cabin,  each  carrying  a  lantern.  The  driving  snow 
beat  mercilessly  upon  their  faces,  but  with  dogged 
perseverence  they  advanced.  Again  they  heard  the 
cry.  This  time  it  seemed  to  be  just  at  their  left. 
Then  a  tall  figure  loomed  before  them  in  the  light  of 
their  lanterns;  and,  seeing  them,  tried  to  advance 
but  his  last  ounce  of  strength  had  vanished.  He 
pitched  forward  on  his  face  into  the  snow. 

The  boys  hurried  to  him  and  quickly  carried 
him  into  the  cabin  where  they  began  to  attempt  to 
resuscitate  him.  They  removed  his  snow-crusted 
parka  and  rubbed  his  hands  and  face.  Soon  their 
efforts,  combined  with  the  heat  of  the  stove,  aroused 
the  man  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

He  was  a  blonde-bearded  giant  of  about  forty 
years  of  age.  Deep  lines  in  his  face  suggested  that 
his  life  had  been  a  sorrowful  one.  As  he  opened  his 
eyes,  Bill  asked  him,  “Feel  better  now,  old-timer?” 
Joe  was  staring  at  the  man,  his  face  registering  anxi¬ 
ety  and  wonderment.  “Why — why — Biill,  it’s  my 
father,”  he  exclaimed  falteringly.  The  man  looked 
up  at  him  and  weakly  murmured,  “Yes,  Joey,  boy,  at 
last  I’ve  found  you.”  Then  he  lapsed  into  merciful 
unconsciousness. 

“You’re  right,  Joe,  but  how — ?”  Bill  began. 

“It’s  no  time  for  questions,  Bill.  Father  needs  a 
doctor  and  I’m  going  to  Juniper  to  get  him  one,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Joe,  as  he  hurriedly  donned  his  heavy, 
warm  furs. 

Bill  realized  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  dis- 
f ur.de  Joe  from  his  course  but  offered  to  go  in  his 
place.  In  vain,  he  pleaded;  for  with  a  final  “good¬ 


bye,”  Joe  departed  into  the  howling  blizzard  on  his 
errand  of  mercy. 

Having  ploughed  his  way  through  the  deep  snow 
to  the  kennel,  he  hitched  “Sambo”  and  the  other 
dogs  to  the  sled.  Then  he  took  his  place  on  the  rail 
in  the  rear  of  the  sled,  cracked  his  whip  and  cried 
“Mush!”  The  beating,  freezing  flakes  combined 
with  the  frenzied  gale  in  their  efforts  to  beat  him 
down. 

Many  distracted  thoughts  raced  through  his 
mind  as  he  urged  the  team  on  to  a  faster  pace.  How 
did  his  father  happen  to  be  in  Alaska?  Was  there 
anything  wrong  at  home?  These  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  troubled  him  but  he  put  them  resolutely  aside 
and  faced  a  new  problem,  which,  if  solved,  meant  the 
saving  of  his  father’s  life;  but,  if  unsolved,  meant 
his  death;  as  he  could  not  possibly  live  without 
medical  aid,  due  to  the  long  exposure  he  had  under¬ 
gone. 

An  hour  passed.  The  storm  raged  on  and  as  yet 
he  could  not  see  the  lights  of  the  town.  The  veil  of 
snow  hid  everything  from  view;  and,  as  he  continued 
on  his  way,  he  realized  that  he  would  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  his  own  sense  of  direction. 

Another  hour  passed  before  he  would  admit  to 
himself  that  he  was  lost.  It  almost  drove  him  mad 
to  think  that  his  father’s  life  depended  on  him  and 
he  had  failed.  If  only  the  storm  would  let  up,  bur 
no — the  Fates  were  against  him. 

However,  he  kept  on,  always  urging  his  weary 
dog-team  onward.  Soon  he  was  obliged  to  get  on 
the  sled  as  his  strength  was  almost  gone.  At  this 
moment  a  wild  scheme  entered  his  head.  Calling  on 
the  dogs  to  halt,  he  staggered  from  the  sled  and 
made  his  way  to  “Sambo.”  The  giant,  black  dog- 
turned  his  head  as  his  beloved  master  approached 
him.  Joe  bent  down  and  freed  him  from  the  har¬ 
ness.  As  if  he  sensed  the  grave  peril  his  lord  was 
in,  “Sambo”  gazed  expectantly  at  Joe  with  his  large 
round  eyes  and  thrust  his  warm  muzzle  against 
Joe’s  hand  to  lend  him  encouragement.  They  pre¬ 
sented  a  picture  of  dire  despair — the  dog  wagging 
his  tail  and  gazing  at  the  man;  the  man,  almost  un¬ 
conscious  with  fatigue  and  exposure,  swaying  slight¬ 
ly  as  he  stared  fondly  at  the  dog  in  whom  he  was 
about  to  entrust  his  last  hope  of  safety.  Truly  a 
man’s  best  friend  in  the  hour  of  need  is  his  dog.  All 
the  while  the  snow  continued  to  beat  down  and  the 
ether  four  dogs  sat  panting  on  their  haunches, 
watching  the  two  actors  in  a  drama  of  which  they 
were  a  curious  audience. 

Joe  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a 
stub  of  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  on 
which  he  wrote:  “My  father  is  deathly  sick.  Come 
to  my  cabin  at  once. 

Joe  Maxy.” 

He  placed  the  note  in  “Sambo’s”  collar  and 
staggered  back  on  to  the  sled. 

Many  times  had  “Sambo”  made  the  trip  to 
Juniper;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  Joe  had  given  him  a 
free  rein,  he  would  have  brought  Joe  to  Juniper  long- 
before  now.  That  wonderful  sense  possessed  by 
thoroughbred  dogs  seemed  to  inform  him  that  his 
master  was  incapable  of  further  action  and  he 
barked  at  the  other  dogs,  who,  immediately,  upon 
seeing  their  leader  start  off,  followed  him  without 
hesitation.  The  last  Joe  saw  was  a  giant  dog,  run¬ 
ning  ahead  and  waiting  for  his  mates  to  catch  up. 
Then  blackness  engulfed  him. 

Dr.  Porter,  the  only  physician  in  Juniper,  was 
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awakened  from  a  sound  slumber  by  the  loud  bark¬ 
ing-  of  dogs  directly  beneath  his  window.  At  first  he 
was  unwi'ling  to  leave  the  warm  confines  of  his  bed; 
but,  as  the  noise  persisted,  he  threw  on  a  robe, 
crossed  the  room,  and  looked  out  the  window.  What 
he  saw  caused  him  to  quickly  don  the  rest  of  his 
clothes  and  call  to  his  housekeeper.  With  her  help 
he  carried  Joe  into  the  house.  “Sambo”  followed 
him,  and,  when  the  doctor  had  arranged  Joe  cojn- 
fortably,  he  began  to  paw  at  the  physician.  Porter 
gazed  in  admiration  at  the  dog  and  bent  to  pat  his 
head,  but  he  stopped  suddenly  and  unfolded  the  note 
which  he  had  not  noticed  before.  He  hurriedly  read 
its  contents  to  the  housekeeper  and,  when  he  had 
finished,  said,  “I’ll  hire  Tom  Gayson  and  his  team  to 
take  me  to  Joe’s  father.  When  he  awakes,  tell  him 
that  everything  will  be  all  right.”  With  these  final 
directions  he  hurried  from  the  house  and  was  soon 
on  the  way  to  the  cabin  in  which  Mr.  Maxey  was  ill, 
but  not  before  he  had  put  Joe’s  faithful  dog-team 
in  the  barn  and  had  thrown  them  some  fish. 

It  was  some  time  before  Joe  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  weakly  around  the  room.  Seeing  his  bewil¬ 
derment,  the  housekeeper  hastened  to  explain, 


“Everything’s  all  right  now.  Your  dog  brought  you 
to  Dr.  Porter’s  house  and  he  is  gone  to  help  your 
father.” 

An  expression  of  relief  passed  over  his  face  and 
he  weakly  called,  “Sambo.”  Immediately  the  dog 
was  beside  him  and  as  he  patted  the  shaggy  black 
head,  Joe  murmured,  “Good  old  boy.” 

Days  passed.  On  a  beautiful  afternoon  in 
March,  Joe,  Bill,  Mr.  Maxey  and  “Sambo”  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  S.  S.  Brant.  Mr.  Maxey  was 
talking.  “Yes,  boys,  your  mothers  wanted  you 
home  and  I  went  to  get  you,  but  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  “Sambo,”  your  mothers’  wishes  would  never  have 
been  gratified.” 

“Let’s  not  talk  of  it,  Mr.  Maxey,”  requested  Bill. 
“As  for  me,  I’m  feeling  hungry.” 

The  steamer  had  started,  and  now  was  grad¬ 
ually  slipping  out  of  the  harbor.  As  if  by  common 
impulse,  the  three  men  and  “Sambo”  turned  for  a 
last  look  at  the  shore.  With  bared  heads,  the  men 
watched  until  they  could  see  the  land  no  more.  They 
had  departed  from  a  land  full  of  intrigue  and  peril, 
— a  land  commonly  called,  on  account  of  its  great 
quantity  of  gold,  the  rainbow’s  end. 

Charles  McHugh,  ’31. 


GOOD-BYE  TO  SUMMER 
When  leaves  fall  on  cold  stonewalls 
And  flowers  droop  their  heads, 

When  walnuts  fall  with  butternuts 
Into  leafy  beds, 

We  know  that  summer  is  dead. 

When  winds  blow  in  wild  turmoil 
Lashing-  twigs  with  frightful  zest, 

When  birds  turn  south  on  wing 
To  stay  until  next  spring, 

We  know  that  autumn  rings. 

When  trees  don  colorful  garbs 
Of  green  and  red  and  brown 
And  upon  the  ground  heap  mounds 
Of  leaves  both  bright  and  gay, 

We  know  that  summer  has  faded  away. 

When  pears  fall  and  apples  turn 
And  the  luscious  grapes  all  purple, 

When  crickets  cease  to  chirp 

And  they  crawl  back  into  homes  of  earth, 

We  know  that  summer  is  in  her  berth. 

When  ants  cease  their  homes  to  build, 

And  cease  the  bees  their  hives  to  fill, 

When  corn  turns  brown  and  pumpkin  yellow 
And  weeds  and  flowers  in  meadows  are  dry, 
We  know  it’s  best  to  bid  the  summer  good-bye. 

Zelda  M.  Pineau,  ’32. 


THE  STARS 

A  billion  stars  atwinkle  in  the  sky, 

A  billion  lights  that  never  die 

But  shine  undimmed  through  each  dark  night, 
And  furnish  the  weary  world  with  light. 

A  guide  to  travelers  on  land  and  sea 
The  tiny  dots  shall  ever  be. 

Forever  steering  their  courses  straight 
To  keep  them  from  the  hand  of  Fate. 

What’er  your  purpose,  Oh,  Star,  may  be, 

This  you  will  always  mean  to  me: 

A  constant  vigil  placed  on  high 

Lifting  my  thoughts  up  to  the  sky. 

Eleanor  Burke,  ’33. 


CROWN  JEWELS 
Love  and  Friendship  here  entwine 
A  crown  for  thee,  my  friend  so  fair, 

Wrought  with  rich  gems  from  the  heart’s  mine  — 
Affection’s  jewels,  true  and  rare. 

Perhaps  not  with  nice,  studied  art 
Does  Friendship  here  its  tale  unfold. 

By  simple  words,  warm  from  the  heart, 

May  Love’s  true  message  best  be  told. 

Thus  ever  may  this  woven  crown, 

By  Love  and  Friendship  wrought  so  rare, 

To  latest  years  of  life,  bring  down 
Each  safe-kept  jewel,  fresh  and  fair. 

Mary  H.  Swift,  ’31. 


TWILIGHT 
Daylight  is  slowly  fading 
As  the  birds  fly  home  to  rest; 

And  shadows  are  slowly  deepening 
When  the  sun  sinks  down  in  the  west. 

The  evening  sky  is  rosy 

As  it  catches  the  sun’s  last  ray; 

And  the  vesper  bells  are  pealing 
The  end  of  a  happy  day. 

The  world  is  full  of  beauty; 

And  colors  fill  the  sky 

When  the  sun  is  slowly  sinking 

And  the  end  of  day  is  nigh. 

Henry  G.  Patterson, 

Post  Graduat 


DREAMS 

Have  you  ever  dreamed  the  dreams 
Which  would  carry  you  afar 
O’er  many  lands  and  seas 
To  a  paradise,  perhaps,  on  Mars  ? 

There  gathered  all  together 
Is  the  beauty  of  the  world; 

All  thesplendor,  all  the  wonder 
Are  before  your  eyes  unfurled. 

Let  us  all  set  out  together 
On  our  dream  ship,  Happiness, 

And  perhaps  some  day  we’ll  reach  Mars 
If  we  try  with  earnestness. 

M.  Morton,  ’31. 

THE  LADDER  OF  SUCCESS 

You  cannot  acquire  success  in  one  bound; 

’Tis  nothing  that  may  be  found  on  the  ground. 

You  must  build  a  ladder  by  which  to  rise, 

Before  you  can  reach  to  its  vaulted  skies. 

The  ladder  must  be  of  steadfast,  true  mould 
As  if  it  were  made  of  the  purest  gold. 

Its  rungs  wrought  of  deeds  that  are  yet  undone, 
Which  must  be  by  effort  either  lost  or  won. 

Elizabeth  Buchanan,  ’33. 


CHEERFULNESS 

We  cannot,  of  course,  all  be  handsome, 

And  it’s  hard  for  us  all  to  be  good; 

We  are  sure  now  and  then  to  be  lonely, 

And  we  don’t  always  do  as  we  should. 

To  be  patient  is  not  always  easy, 

To  be  cheerful  is  much  hai'der  still; 

But,  at  least,  we  can  always  be  pleasant, 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will. 

And  it  pays  every  time  to  be  kindly, 

Although  we  feel  worried  and  blue; 

If  you  smile  at  the  world  and  look  cheerful, 

The  world  will  smile  back  at  you. 

So  try  to  brace  up  and  look  pleasant, 

No  matter  how  low  you  are  down; 

Good  humor  is  always  contagious, 

But  you  banish  your  friends  when  you  frown. 

Hazel  Brown,  ’32. 
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THE  MOON 

The  moon  is  shining  o’er  the  hill, 

Shining  o’er  the  old  red  mill, 

Golden  against  a  background  of  gray 
To  go  again  with  the  break  of  day. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
Just  like  the  great  waves  of  the  sea, 

In  and  out  with  each  new  day — 

Never  here  to  really  stay. 

Now  you  see  it,  now  it’s  gone 

With  the  first  streak  of  the  dawn — 
Gone,  but  will  come  again  once  more 
When  another  day  closes  its  door. 

Athelia  Hutchinson,  ’32 


A  PLEA 

Please,  Mister,  don’t  take  him. 
Ya  know  he’s  all  I  got, 

Where  you  got  a  family, 

And  you’re  an  Irish  cop. 

Ya  see,  my  folks  all  died 
When  he  was  sorta  young; 

And  while  I’m  quite  old, 

His  life  is  just  begun. 

I  know  he  stole  it,  but— gee! 
Don’t  stick  him  in  the  stall, 
’Cause  he  just  had  to  eat, 

For  he’s  human  after  all. 

It  ain’t  no  fun  for  him 
To  have  ta  look  for  eats, 

And  make  his  bed  at  night 
Upon  your  dirty  streets. 


If  ya  had  a  kid  brother 

That  ya  loved  with  all  ya  heart, 

Ya  wouldn’t  want  an  Irish  cop 
To  pull  ya  two  apart. 

Helena  Kroepsch,  ’31. 


THE  CARDINAL  FLOWER 

Did  you  ever  see  a  flower — 

A  flower  whose  dress  is  red 
And  soft  as  softest  velvet 
Or  blanket  of  baby’s  bed  ? 

A  flower  that  grows  by  brookside 
Where  water  is  splashing  high, 

And  ferns  and  reeds  are  waving 
And  trout  are  swimming  by? 

This  flower  is  loved  by  birds 
With  songs  so  musical, 

It’s  named  for  one  of  them 
And  known  as  Cardinal. 

Marion  King,  ’31. 


THE  VIGIL 

Will  these  long  hours  never  pass, 

This  gray  night  never  end, 

And  come  the  day  when  I  shall  stand 
Beside  the  Lord  and  bend 
Upon  my  knee  before  Him, 

And  solemnly  take  vow 
To  be  as  faithful,  ever, 

To  my  creed  as  now  ? 

Then  I  will  rise  before  Him 
And  don  my  armor  bright 
To  always  be  as  loyal 
To  my  faith — as  knight. 

James  Hennessy,  ’33. 


BIMILLENNIUM  VERGILIANUM 

The  year  1930  A.  D.  marks  the  two  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Latin  poet,  Vergil. 
So  important  have  the  works  of  Vergil  become  in 
the  literary  world  that  the  bimillennial  anniversary 
of  his  birthday  is  a  world  wide  affair.  Every  or¬ 
ganization  having  any  connection  with  the  classics, 
even  those  which  have  no  affiliation  with  the  fine 
arts  have  been  asked  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 
Latin  classes  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are 
especially  interested.  Lecture  courses,  pageants, 
plays,  and  books  have  been  prepared,  and  radio  lec¬ 
tures  by  college  professors  have  helped  to  make  the 
celebration  general.  Classical  journals  of  all  kinds 
have,  of  course,  published  a  great  deal  for  their 
readers,  but  even  business  men’s  magazines,  such  as 
the  “Rotarian”  and  the  “Literary  Digest,”  have  shown 
much  interest. 

Abroad,  interest  is  even  more  keen  than  at 
home.  Excursions  of  various  sorts  have  been,  and 
are  still  being,  conducted  to  spots  of  especial  inter¬ 
est  in  connection  with  Vergil’s  own  life  and  with 
those  places  he  has  made  famous  in  his  beautiful 
poems. 

Since  this  interest  is  so  widespread,  it  seems  en¬ 
tirely  fitting  that  we  give  a  page  of  our  school  paper 
to  commemorate  the  occasion  in  our  own  school. 
Already  the  senior  Latin  class  of  1930  has  made  a 
large  scrapbook  filled  with  a  variety  of  material 
interesting  to  those  who  do  not  study  Latin,  and  in¬ 
structive  to  those  who  do.  The  cover  of  the  book 
was  made  by  art  students  in  the  division  as  were 
several  clever  drawings.  Two  very  worthwhile 
poems  written  by  the  most  talented  members  of  the 
class  may  also  be  found  within  its  pages. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  students  of  other  subjects 
will  be  enough  interested  in  the  celebration  of  the 
great  poet’s  birthday  to  peruse  this  scrapbook,  which 
is,  at  present,  in  Room  20,  and  also  to  read  a  few  of 
the  books  listed  on  this  page. 

Recommended  Books 
In  the  public  library: 

In  Quest  of  Vergil’s  Birthplace  E.  K.  Rand 

Master  Virgil  Nitchie 

In  our  own  library: 

Dido,  Queen  of  Hearts  G.  Artherton 

Virgil,  and  His  Meaning  to  the  World  of 

Today  MacKail 

Helen  E.  D.  White 

Glorious  Adventure  Richard  Halliburtou 

Eneas  Africanus  H.  S.  Edwards 

Paris  of  Troy  E.  W.  Shearer 

The  Trojan  Boy  Cren 

Heroes  of  Troy  Evans 


PUBLIUS  VERGILIUS  MARO 

Publius  Vergilius  Maro,  more  commonly  known 
as  Virgil  or  Vergil,  is  one  of  Italy’s  greatest  poets. 
Born  in  70  B.  C.  near  Mantua  in  northern  Italy,  he 
gave  to  the  world  some  of  its  richest  treasures  in 
the  form  of  poetry.  He  was  the  son  of  a  good 
farmer  and  was  brought  up  to  love  the  beautiful 
surroundings  in  which  he  was  born.  His  inherent 
love  of  nature  is  reflected  in  all  his  works,  giving 
them  a  great  deal  of  their  charm.  Another  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  early  training  is  shown  in  that  quality 
with  which  he  is  himself  endowed  and  with  which  his 
heroes  shine,  known  to  Latin  students  as  “pietas.” 
This  word,  while  its  meaning  embraces  all  that  its 
English  cognate  suggests  in  “piety”,  also  means  a 
tenderness  and  affection  for  one’s  parents,  country, 
and  fellow  men.  Vergil’s  “pietas”,  in  his  great  love 
for  his  father,  is  his  outstanding  characteristic.  His 
entire  character  shows  a  modest,  almost  shy  nature, 
which,  with  his  assiduity  in  striving  for  perfection 
in  all  his  works,  greatly  endears  him  to  his  readers. 


TO  VERGIL 


Yes,  two  thousand  years  are  spent 
Since  that  Roman  lad  was  born; 

Years  of  progress- — but  still  his  name, 
Beautiful  tributes  adorn. 

Vergil,  pious,  simple,  reverent, 

A  Theocritus,  Hesiod,  and  Homer, 

A  lover  of  nature,  country,  and  home, 

Most  loyal  son  of  imperial  Rome! 

Great  Caesar’s  sword  comes  second 
To  noble  Vergil’s  mighty  pen, 

Singing  of  ancient  splendors, 

Of  cities,  rulers,  gods,  and  men. 

Roman  Vergil  inspires  our  worship 
As  we  bend  o’er  his  sacred  lines; 

Through  his  words,  so  bright  with  beauty, 
Are  woven  lessons,  deep  and  fine. 

All  hail  to  thee,  O  purest  light 
Amid  the  gloom  of  ages  gone! 

To  you  who  hast  given  so  much  to  me 
I  can  return  but  a  song. 

Rose  Best,  ’31. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 
Sophomore  Home  Room  Organizations 

Room  4: 

President:  Edward  James 
Vice-President:  Charles  Lavaicka 
Secretary:  John  McHugh 
Room  6: 

President:  Muriel  Reeves 
Vice-President:  Fanny  Ritvo 
Secretary:  Margaret  Reil 
Room  2: 

President:  Charles  Murray 
Vice-President:  Joseph  McGann 
Secretary:  Robert  Kean 


WHAT  IF: 

Harold  were  Taken  instead  of  Given. 

Dean  were  Hoten  instead  of  Coolen. 

Robert  were  Dull  instead  of  Kean. 

Harry  were  Frankson  instead  of  Johnson. 
Margaret  were  President  instead  of  Dean. 

Betty  were  Orange  instead  of  Gray. 

Ernest  were  Oldman  instead  of  Newman. 
Robert  were  anything  but  Smith. 

Harvey  were  Washington  instead  of  Lafayette. 
George  were  Italy  instead  of  Holland. 

John  were  Goings  instead  of  Cummings. 


WE  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW: 

Why  Charles  Gallagher  always  looks  so  im¬ 
portant. 

Why  Rabbit  likes  Room  21. 

Where  Martha  gets  her  big  words. 

Why  Tom  Connolly  always  blushes. 

If  Tony  will  ever  grow. 

Why  the  girls  in  III  B1  are  always  late  for 
French. 

If  Chuck  and  Flashy  have  ever  settled  that 
argument. 


Why  Kemo  loves  a  certain  girl’s  picture. 

Where  Betty  Gray  gets  her  beauty. 

If  Harvey  and  Chet  get  blue  slips  on  purpose. 
Why  Cootie’s  seat  was  changed  in  8. 

If  Miss  Salmon  really  thinks  we’re  children. 
Why  Dean  hates  girls. 

Robert  Kean,  ’33. 


THINKING  ALOUD 

Why  did  Caesar  ever  write  about  his  Gallic 
Wars  ? 

We  like  geometry,  but  why  is  it  so  hard? 

Fire  drills  are  exciting  without  the  fire. 

We  like  to  have  the  teacher  forget  to  close  the 
doors  to  the  corridors. 

Some  Sophomores  think  the  “possessive  case’’ 
is  something  you  put  bottles  in. 

Sophomores — when  you  are  pressed  for  time, 
think  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  had  only  Friday — 
you  have  a  whole  week. 

If  elastics  were  dollar  bills,  Room  8  would  be 
the  richest  room  in  the  school*  Isn’t  that  right, 
IIB1  ? 


WE  WONDER: 

If  Miss  Gilmour  is  a  second  Poor  Richard.  She 
has  so  many  proverbs  and  old  sayings. 

What  the  attraction  is  in  Burlington. 

Where  Eleanor  got  the  name  of  “Toodles.” 

What  makes  Raymond  so  sleepy. 

Where  “Babe”  gets  all  his  red  ties. 

Why  Helen  likes  to  go  down  the  stairs  on  the 
west  wing. 

Why  Eleanor  likes  to  go  into  the  Vermont  Tea 
&  Butter  Stores. 

What  makes  Hans  so  studious. 

Why  George  doesn’t  like  the  girls. 

Whom  Dot  gets  her  notes  fi'om. 

Why  the  boys  are  always  sleepy. 

Why  Charles  likes  to  push. 
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Who  “M.  M.”  is. 

Why  Kenney  likes  to  take  rulers. 

If  Katherine  had  a  good  time  at  tho«e  parties. 
How  many  girls  wish  they  had  Gladys  Draffin’t 
hair. 

IIIBl’S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Four  O’clocks — which  open  at  3.10. 

Star  Flower — “Rabbit”  Connolly. 

Forget-me-not — that  little  blue  slip. 

Bachelor  Button — Coolen. 

Wild  Mustard — the  luncheon  bell. 

Gladiola — Cooper. 

Everlasting— the  sixth  period. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  awoke  and  made  his  way  cau¬ 
tiously  down  Montvale  Avenue.  Meeting  Robert 
Kean,  he  asked: 

“Have  they  painted  the  school  one  color?” 
“No.” 

“Have  they  installed  an  elevator  yet?” 

“No.” 

“Have  they  abolished  six  periods?” 

“No.” 

“Has  everybody  paid  for  the  next  Reflector?” 
“No.” 

“Has  Miss  -  stopped  giving  3.10’s?” 

‘“No.” 

“Is  everyone  doing  his  home  work  and  getting 
honors  ?” 

“I  should  say  not.” 

Rip  Van  Winkle  yawned,  “Oh,  blessed  be  sleep.” 

Edna  Bailey,  33. 


COLOR  SCHEME  IN  W.  H.  S. 

Colors  are  so  pretty 
They  come  in  every  hue; 

But  the  color  scheme 
Of  Mr.  Bean — 

Does  it  not  appeal  to  you? 

A  red  card  for  the  dunces, 

A  yellow  slip  for  “out  of  place,” 

A  white  slip  from  the  library, 

Will  keep  you  from  disgrace. 

And  if  a  teacher  wishes  it, 

A  dainty  slip  of  blue, 

Filled  in  and  sent  to  your  home  room, 

Can  easily  summon  you. 

- 33. 

Jokes 

Pupil:  “I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  a 
tragedy.” 

Teacher:  “Well?” 

Pupil:  “What  is  my  mark?” 

Teacher:  “What  is  a  town-crier?” 

De  Maio:  “A  walking  newspaper.” 

Teacher:  “What  is  a  bridegroom?” 

Hannus:  “A  fool  who  wants  to  be  bossed.” 

Teacher:  “I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  Ford  that 
was  doing  80  miles  when — ” 

Class:  “Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

Teacher:  “Who  was  present  at  Prince  John’s 
banquet  ?” 

Pupil:  “I  don’t  know.  I  wasn’t  there.” 


Teacher:  “Translate  ‘Elle  a  une  bonne  amie’.” 
Pupil:  “Ella  has  some  Bon  Ami.” 

Mother:  “Come  here,  Johnny,  I  have  some  good 
news  for  you.” 

Johnny:  (without  enthusiasm)  “Yes,  I  know, 
brother  is  home  from  college.” 

Mother:  “Yes,  but  how  did  you  know?” 
Johnnie:  “My  bank  doesn’t  jingle  any  more.” 


JUNIOR  NOTES 
Junior  Home  Room  Organizaions 
Room  14 

President:  Robert  Foley 
Secretary:  William  Payne 

Room  19 

President:  Walter  Scott 
Vice  President:  Frank  Eaton 
Secretary:  Daniel  Friel 

Room  23 

President:  Edwai’d  Alyward 
Vice  President:  John  Buttimer 
Secretary:  Leo  Canney 

Room  11 

President:  Paul  Sheerin 
Secretary:  Sanford  Rafter 


Woburn,  Mass.,  November  17,  1930 

My  dear  Uncle: 

I  hate  to  write  for  fear  of  annoying  you,  but 
now  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  caused  me  many  sleepless  nights  and 
much  anxiety.  As  much  as  I  hate  to  write  you  this, 
you  will  understand  the  importance  thereof  when  I 
tell  you  that  homes  and  lives  have  been  upset  by 
similar  troubles. 

At  first  I  thought  of  appealing  to  someone  else, 
but  fearing  that  he  might  not  comprehend  my  dis¬ 
tress,  I  appeal  to  you.  I  do  this  with  a  heavy  heart 
but  hope  you  will  forgive  me  as  you  are  the  only  one 
I  dare  tell  or  trust  with  such  a  serious  question.  I 
ask  you  to  put  aside  all  work  and  care  that  may  rest 
upon  you  at  this  moment,  and  give  your  closest  at¬ 
tention  to  this  problem.  Once  again  I  ask  you  to  de¬ 
cide  for  me  this  perplexing  problem: 

Will  Jeff  Ever  Grow  To  Be  As  Tall  as  Mutt? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Eleanor  D.  Driscoll,  ’32. 


We  Wonder: 

Who  the  “Lady  of  Scandal”  is. 

If  Grace  Flaherty  is  going  to  be  a  telephone 
operator. 

Why  Ralph  changed  his  division.  Is  he  afraid 
of  girls  ? 

If  Grace  Donahue  thinks  “E”  means  excellent 
or - . 

If  Peggy  MacClay  still  thinks  of  “Porter  and 
the  Lexington  Boys.” 

If  Pauline  Rust  still  plays  paper  dolls. 

What  made  Elinor  Driscoll’s  chair  squeak  in 
history. 

What  Frank  Hubbard’s  serious  case  is. 

Why  all  the  girls  in  II  B1  got  “A”  in  history 

How  many  “sisters”  Cute  Higgins  has. 

If  Gerry  knows  Helen  B.  very  well. 
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What  the  attraction  in  Room  14  is. 

How  and  why  Joe  drives  with  one  hand.  Explain 
yourself,  Joe. 

How  Loraine’s  “brief  history  of  herself”  ended. 
Why  Mr.  O’Connor  isn’t  exasperated  with  all  the 
“I  don’t  know  girls.” 

Who  are  the  “Wizards”  in  typewriting. 

How  we  pupils  could  get  along  without  our 
“D  and  L.” 

Who  the  match  makers  in  Room  14  are. 

What  Catherine’s  shoes  were  in  at  Hockey 
practice. 

Who  Cunnin’  is. 

Who  the  Indian  in  the  Tercentenary  Parade  was. 
Who  talks  like  thiis,  “The  thows  in  a  wamp,” 
meaning  the  cows  are  in  the  swamp. 

Where  Vin  gets  all  the  chalk. 

If  Grace  is  ever  early  for  school. 

Why  Jake  was  “maid”  the  night  of  Nov - ? 

If  Loretta  will  “keep  in  touch”  with  everyone. 
Who  asks  the  most  questions  in  English. 

When  George  will  grow. 

Who  the  two  ladies  in  II  G  are. 

Why  Leo  studies  so. 

What  happened  to  Loretta’s  shoe  one  Friday  in 
history. 

If  Buttimer  ever  gets  3.10’s,  one  at  a  time. 

If  Bill  is  bashful. 

If  Grace  McC.  is  interested  in  any  of  the  boys. 
If  Caroline  and  Edith  are  ever  frivolous. 


REPORT  CARD  DAYS 

(To  the  tune  of  “Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again”) 

Report  card  days  are  here  again, 

The  skies  above  are  gray  again, 

Oh,  let’s  sing  a  song  of  “Faith”  again, 

Report  card  days  are  here  again. 

Your  cares  and  sorrows  aren’t  gone, 

They’ll  be  all  the  more  from  now  on. 
Altogether  shout  it  now, 

There’s  no  one  who’ll  be  happy  now, 

Oh,  let’s  sing  a  song  of  “Faith’  again, 

If  you  get  all  A’s  and  B’s, 

Your  sorrows  float  with  the  breeze. 

But  if  you’re  a  poor  sap  like  me, 

The  highest  mark  you  get  is  D. 

So  I  have  to  suffer  alone. 

What  will  they  say  at  my  home  ? 

When  I  get  there,  Gosh!  oh,  Gee! 

I  won’t  tell  you  what  they  do  to  me. 

All  I  say  is  “Jumpin’  Jiminy,” 

Report  card  days  are  here  again. 

William  Payne,  ’32. 


FLIVER  DUST 

On  a  dark  and  Willys  Knight,  the  Pathfinder  set 
out  to  find  the  LaSalle.  On  his  search,  he  had  to 
cross  the  Hudson  and  the  Ford  and  Dodge  the  Over¬ 
land.  In  his  great  hurry  to  make  a  Paige  in  history, 
he  was  hit  by  a  Pierce  Arrow,  driven  by  a  Marmon 
and  was  knocked  Cole.  Right  then  and  there  he  saw 
a  Moon  and  seven  Stars. 

Dan  McGonagle,  ’32. 


If  This  We  Could  Say: 
Physics  is  wonderful; 
History  is  great; 


English  is  lovely, 

But  no  papers  late. 

French  is  easy; 

Home  work  is  play. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  grand 
If  this  we  could  SAY  ? 

“Nibsie” 

Miss  Feeney:  (blowing  whistle  for  game  to  start) 
“Is  everybody  ready?” 

Grace  Flaherty:  “No,  time  off  till  I  blow  my 
nose  ?” 

Miss  Feeney:  “Where  is  the  forward  line?” 
Barbara  Nelson:  “Here  I  am,  Miss  Feeney.” 

These  questions  are  puzzling: 

Do  the  girls  use  correct  English  while  playing- 
hockey  ? 

Why  is  A.  McDonough  called  “Sunshine”  in 
hockey  ? 

What  location  on  the  field  are  these  positions: 
draw  Ipack,  left  outside,  right  outside,  and  way 
back  ? 


SENIOR  NOTES 

Senior  Home  Room  Organizations 

Room  8:  Harold  Callahan,  president;  Norman 
Benson,  vice  president;  Henry  Connolly,  secretary. 

Room  12  :  Francis  Winn,  president;  Daniel 
Sweeney,  vice  president;  Henrietta  Smith,  secretary. 

Room  15:  Charles  Quinn,  president;  Irene  Scott, 
secretary. 

Room  18:  Eric  Johnson,  president;  Madeline 
Haggerty,  vice  president;  Ruth  Hanson,  secretary; 
John  McCauley,  treasurer. 

Room  20:  Paul  Flaherty,  president;  Thomas 
Foley,  vice  president;  Gudrun  Hetzel,  secretary. 


THE  ALPHABET  OF  SUCCESS 

A  ttend  accurately  to  details. 

B  e  prompt  in  all  things. 

C  onsider  carefully,  then  decide  definitely. 

D  are  to  do  right,  fear  to  do  wrong. 

E  ndure  trials  without  complaint. 

F  ight  life’s  battles  courageously. 

G  o  not  into  the  society  of  questionable  morals 
and  principles. 

H  old  integrity  sacred. 

I  njure  not  another’s  reputation. 

J  oin  hands  with  the  valorous. 

K  eep  your  minds  free  from  evil  sentiments. 

L  ie  not  for  any  coveted  attention. 

M  ake  many  friends. 

N  ever  pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not. 

O  bserve  the  manners  of  educated  people. 

P  ay  your  debts  readily. 

Q  uestion  not  the  veracity  of  your  friends. 

R  espect  the  advice  of  your  parents. 

S  acrifice  money  rather  then  principle. 

T  rust  yourself. 

U  se  your  leisure  for  your  own  advancement. 

V  enture  not  on  the  threshold  of  disobedience. 
W  atch  carefully  your  emotions. 

X  tend  to  everyone  your  kind  and  courteous 
greeting. 

Y  ield  not  to  depression  of  spirits. 

Z  ealously  labor  for  the  right,  and  success  is 
certain. 
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THE  CHURN 

Please  address  all  questions  care  of  the  Senior 
Class  Editor.  Questions  from  all  classes  accepted. 

Dear  Simple  Simon:  What’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  tomato  and  tomahto? — Frank  French.  Only 
a  few  dollars,  Frank,  only  a  few  dollars. 

Dear  Simple  Simon:  If  the  present  senior  class 
bition  prohibits? — Joe  Foley.  We  really  hadn’t  no¬ 
ticed  here  in  Woburn  High,  Joe.  Why,  is  the  Strand 
as  bad  as  all  that? 

Dear  Simple  Simon:  Does  your  wife  object  to 
your  corresponding  with  us  girls? — M.  Brehaut. 
She  doesn’t  mind  as  long  as  she  gets  the  mail  first. 

Dear  Simple  Simon:  If  the  present  Senior  Class 
weren’t  in  Woburn  High,  what  would  the  school  be 
like  ? — Madeline  Haggerty.  The  churn  stuck  on  that 
one,  Madeline.  Beyond  its  wildest  imagination,  I 
guess. 

Dear  Simple  Simon:  Why  do  apples  grow  on 
trees  ? — J.  Gaffney,  So  Sir  Isaac  could  discover  the 
law  of  gravity  and  give  us  something  to  study  in 
physics. 


Jokes 

Mr.  Walker:  “When  does  history  repeat  it¬ 
self?”  (Soft  voice  in  rear  of  room)  “When  you 
flunk  it.” 

“Pretty  soft,”  said  Louis  Ja — -  as  he  scratched  his 
head. 

Miss  Conant:  “McHugh,  don’t  look  at  anything; 
look  at  me.” 

Ma.  Ricker:  (to  class)  “Carbon  dioxide  won’t  do 
you  any  harm,  but  you  can’t  live  in  it.” 

Miss  Hall:  “Your  object  should  be  to  get  out  of 
class  as  much  as  possible.” 

Eric  J:  (after  sitting  on  tack)  “I’m  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  point  of  that  joke.” 

Division  IB  3  has  chosen  the  following  motto: 
“Look  before  you  sit.” 

Wanted — Dancing  teacher  by  senior  boys,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Give  me  the  formula  for  water.” 

Joseph  C.:  “H-I-J-K-L-M-N-O.” 

Mr.  Ricker:  “What?” 

Joseph  C.:  “Well,  didn’t  you  say  it  was  H  to 

0?” 


Ask: 

Margaret  Brehaut  about  her  cellar  party.  (It 
sounds  bad.) 

Danny  McManus  about  that  historical  green 
handkerchief. 

Irene  Scott  about  her  dancing  pupils. 

Eric  Johnson  to  pronounce  “municipal.” 

Irene  Doherty  how  :she  decorates  a  car.  (Better 
luck  next  time,  Irene.) 

David  Roche  about  the  “line”  a  certain  girl  gave 
him  at  the  officers’  dance. 

Eleanor  Francis  about  her  summer  friend. 

John  McCauley  about  running  out  of  gas. 


Anna  Harney  why  she  is  so  quiet  in  Home  Room 

18. 

Joe  Pappalardo  about  changing  flat  tires.  (We 
think  you  have  a  record,  Joe.) 


“Report  Cards” 

’Twas  the  day  for  report  cards,  and  down  on  my 
knees, 

I  hunted  in  vain  for  the  “A’s”  and  the  “B’s”; 

Not  a  good  rank  was  on  it,  not  even  a  “C”; 

The  marks  were  off  duty.  Oh!  Where  did  they  flee? 
Pursue  them,  dear  teacher,  have  pity  on  me. 

I  can’t  pass  my  lessons  on  only  a  “D”. 

May  Boyd,  ’31. 


Do  You  Remember  When: 

The  officers  got  their  new  uniforms. 

The  new  building  was  begun. 

“The  Whole  Town’s  Talking”  was  presented. 

The  new  athletic  field  was  dedicated. 

Gaffney  and  Holland  couldn’t  dance. 

Sid  Paine  managed  our  financial  affairs. 

Jerry  Lynch  was  “our  hero”. 

Helen  Randolph  caused  so  much  attention. 
“Codger”  was  absent  for  four  weeks. 

Van  Spearin  led  our  yells. 

Major  Flaherty  wouldn’t  speak  to  a  girl. 

Arlene  Golden  planned  our  Social  Club  program. 
The  Reflector  started  giving  more  space  to  jokes 
and  class  notes. 

The  football  team  won  the  League  title. 

“Marty”  McDonough  and  “Dom”  Shea  had  those 
juggling  acts. 

Mr.  Sullivan  tried  to  teach  the  business  students 
“Latin”. 

We  had  science  for  the  first  time.  (Room  7) 
We  were  innocent  Freshmen. 


Movie  titles  which  might  be  applied  in  the 
Senior  Division 

“The  Wreckers,”  Miss  Hart’s  opinion  of  lb  3. 

“Way  Out  West,”  Danny  McManus’  one  and  only. 
“Sins  of  Children,”  These  sophomores. 

“The  Spoilers,”  The  teachers  who  believe  in  3.10’s. 

“Man  Trouble,”  Whom  shall  I  ask - ? 

“Midnight  Mystery,”  How  to  make  that  algebra 

problem  right. 

“Primrose  Path,”  Students  carrying  a  report  of  A’s. 
“The  Life  of  the  Party,”  When  Dckens  McC  arrives. 
“The  Bad  One,”  “Hub”  Cogan  in  English. 

“Billy,  the  Kid,”  Redfern  with  a  bright  idea  in 

chemistry. 

“Ladies  Must  Play,”  Anna  Harney  and  Mary  Lord. 
“Children  of  Pleasure,”  Division  lb  3. 

“The  Medicine  Man,”  Ed  Canney  with  his  fatherly 

advice. 

“High  Life,”  Being  a  dignified  senior. 

“The  Storms,”  Battilion  passing  on  the  6th  period, 
Tuesday. 

“Love  in  the  Rough,”  Courting  a  girl  with  the  W.  H.  S. 

looking  on. 

“Good  News,”  7.25  bell  (no  school). 
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ROOM  18 

Here’s  a  cheer  for  Room  18, 

The  best  in  senior  high. 

Fair  and  square  it  plays  the  game, 

And  never  will  say  die! 

Its  pupils  are  always  smiling; 

They’re  as  studious  as  they  can  be. 

It’s  the  love  of  a  quiet  home  room 
That  makes  them  so  carefree! 

The  class  is  always  willing 
To  help  whenever  it  can. 

School  spirit  has  never  been  lacking 
Ever  since  this  home  room  began. 

They  never  worry  about  quizzes. 

They  study  their  lessons  every  one. 

They  never  get  nervous  about  them, 

And  they  always  come  out  A-l. 

Miss  Ranney’s  our  guide  and  leader. 

She’s  patient,  helpful,  and  kind; 

We  couldn’t  ask  for  one  better, 

A  high  inspiration  to  our  minds. 

M.  Landon,  ’31. 


We  should  like  to  know: 

Why  Helen  K.  is  so  boyish. 

How  Matson  grew  so  tall. 

Why  Eleanor  was  so  keen  to  know  who  this 
year’s  officers  were. 

How  Henry  P.  finds  room  for  “everyone”  in  his 
Ford. 

Who  told  Miss  Ranney  that  Holland  and  Gaff¬ 
ney  had  musical  talent. 

What  the  nickname  “Hashie”  means. 

Why  Jean  W.  enjoys  horseback  riding. 

Why  “Codger”  Foley  won’t  speak  to  the  girls 
of  ICIS. 

Why  Nichols  can’t  understand  his  French  as¬ 
signments. 

Why  “Dolly”  Best  doesn’t  like  her  nickname. 

If  Marion  really  likes  dogs  and  horses. 

Why  Harriet  is  always  tardy. 

Why  Festus  McD.  didn’t  come  to  school  after 
the  “Y”  party. 

Why  Johnny  Callahan  doesn’t  grow  up. 

Why  Mae  Boyd  changed  her  division.  (Three 
guesses.) 

Why  Marvin  Cederberg  tries  to  imitate  Mr. 
Walker. 

Why  M.  Bradley  blushes  when  John  Mawn 
passes. 

If  the  “Western”  got  the  best  of  Danny  Mc¬ 
Manus. 

Where  “Hub”  Cogan  parks  his  feet  when  he 
goes  to  bed. 

If  Jerry  Cronin  will  ever  refuse  a  note  from 
Phyllis. 

If  John  Hart  enjoys  his  conversation  in  chem¬ 
istry. 

If  Marion  Foster  talks  that  sweet  at  home. 

Why  Mary  Cahill  likes  to  play  golf. 

Why  Tom  Maguire  translates  his  Vergil  liter¬ 
ally. 

If  Cote  will  give  us  a  ride  in  his  aeroplane. 

Why  all  the  girls  consider  Paul  their  hero. 

Why  Charley  Quinn  comes  in  at  8.09  1-2  every 
Tuesday  morning. 


We  Wonder: 

Why  “Joe’  Ryan  always  giggles  at  the  wrong 
moment. 

Why  people  call  a  certain  young  lady, 
“Whiskers.” 

How  the  dancing  lessons  for  the  officers  of  the 
battalion  are  progressing. 

Why  Tom  McDonough  likes  to  get  “badly  broke 
and  bent”,  in  all  the  football  games. 

Why  Louis  J.  likes  to  shuffle  his  big  feet. 

Why  M.  Woods  always  rolls  her  eyes  and  her 
r’s. 

Why  Mildred  S.  is  always  so  silent. 

Why  Mr.  Walker  said  “Mr.  Johnny  Burgoyne” 
should  be  on  the  restricted  shelf. 

Where  “Phil”  Kelly  got  that  phrase,  “What  did 
you  say,  lady?” 

If  Madeline  H.  will  ever  get  her  “suppressed 
desire.” 

Where  Irene  Scott  got  her  smile. 

Why  Paul  Flaherty  withdrew  from  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

Why  Larry  Kilduff  likes  to  grow  so  tall. 

Why  “Charlie”  Quinn  professes  to  be  such  a  big 
business  man. 

Where  Grace  K.  and  Mae  B.  get  their  smallness. 

Why  “Dan”  Sweeney  is  full  of  the  Irishman’s 
tricks.” 

Who  makes  all  the  noise  in  the  back  of  the  room 
in  filing. 

Why  “Joe”  Foley  has  a  reserved  parking  space 
for  his  “fliver.” 

Why  Charles  S.  is  so  timid  in  school. 

Why  Phil  Porter  blushes  so  that  you  can  see  it 
in  his  hair. 

If  John  McCauley’s  car  always  stops  of  its  own 
accord. 

How  “Dan”  Holland  can  give  such  good  ora¬ 
tions. 

Why  “Hash”  Callahan  is  so  reserved. 

What  F.  Phinney  did  with  the  gasoline  he  won 
at  the  auction. 

Why  Buck  Walsh  needed  a  cheering  squad  while 
marching  along  Clinton  Street. 

What  happened  to  Joe  Altavesta,  our  flying 
half  back. 


SONGS  APPLIED  TO  SENIORS 

Alice  Johnson — “Little  Baystate  Girl  of  Mine.” 

Irene  Scott — “Sweetheart  of  my  High  School 
Days.” 

Muriel  Quinn — “Lady  Luck.” 

Dan  Sweeney — “You  Brought  a  New  Kind  of 
Love  to  Me.” 

Grace  Kerrigan — “Betty  Co-ed.” 

Frank  Phinney — “Love  Made  a  Gipsy  Out  of 
Me.” 

Virginia  Lee — “Let’s  go  Native.” 

Larry  Kilduff — “Vagabond  Lover.” 

Paul  Flaherty — “Football  Freddie.” 

Margaret  Woods — “When  You’re  Smiling.” 

Freddie  Maloney — “  Dancing  With  Tears  In  My 
Eyes.” 

Anna  Rudianko — “Give  to  the  World  the  Best 
You  Have.” 

Johnny  McCauley — “If  I  Could  be  With  You 
One  Hour  Tonight.” 

Coleman  Foley — “Keep  Your  Sunny  Side  Up.” 

Charles  Sheeran — “The  Kiss  Waltz.” 

Charles  Quinn — “Satisfied.” 

Innocent 
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Well  Known  Facts 


I’m  a  dreamer;  aren’t  we  all — Canney. 

The  man  of  the  ages — Finnigan. 

The  drug  store  cowboy — Sweeney. 

The  bearded  men — R.  Foley  and  Quinn. 

The  kid  from  Woolwoi-th’s — Coleman  Foley. 
Mount  Misery  terror — Codger. 

The  song  and  dance  man — Crawford. 

The  big  breeze — Winn. 

Big  six — L.  Jankie. 

The  political  power — Joe  Foley. 

The  bad  man — Cogan. 

The  laughing  man — Redfern. 

Candle  light — Gorrasi. 


What  the  homesick  lad  at  college  might  write  to 
the  girl  in  his  home  town: 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“My  Ideal,” 

“Believe  me,”  “I  Still  Get  a  Thrill  Thinking  of 
You”,  and  I’m  aways  “Dancing  With  Tears  in  My 
Eyes,  ‘Cause  the  Girl  in  My  Arms  Isn’t  You.”  Gee, 
“If  I  Had  a  Girl  Like  You”  here  at  college,  I’d  be 
“Singing  a  Song  to  the  Stars”  instead  of  “Swingin’ 
in  a  Hammock”  with  “Betty  Co-ed.” 

“If  I  Could  Be  with  You  One  Hour  Tonight,”  I’d 
stop  telling  those  “Little  White  Lies”  and  tell  you 
“I’m  Yours.”  Afterwards  I’d  “Go  Home  and  Tell 
Your  Mother”  of  “Mv  Love  for  You.”  Gee,  “But  I’d 
Like  to  Make  You  Happy.”  I’d  hold  you  “Just  a 
Little  Closer,  Dear”,  and  whisper  those  “Three 
Little  Words.” 

Oh,  well,  “What’s  the  Use?”  Nobody  Cares  if 
Im  Blue.”  You  can  tell  by  this  letter  that  “I’m 
Learning  a  Lot  From  You”  and  that  I’m  Confessin’ 
That  I  Love  You.” 

Yours,  “Always  In  Aways”, 

“Harmonica  Harry” 
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SENIOR  ASSEMBLIES 
The  first  assembly  of  the  year  was  held  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  in  the  new  high  school  auditorium.  Mr. 
Bean  spoke  to  the  students  and  then  Mr.  Walker 
gave  a  talk  on  school  spirit.  Our  next  speaker  was 
Coach  Arthur  Barry,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  his  college  life.  The  students  practiced  a 
few  cheers,  which  were  very  satisfactory.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  pupils  were  appointed  cheer  leaders:  Loretta 
Gorman,  Grace  McCauley,  Madalene  Haggerty,  Lor¬ 
raine  Tessier,  Daniel  Sweeney,  and  Thomas  Hamilton. 

On  November  3,  1930,  we  had  our  second  assem¬ 
bly  in  which  Mr.  Bean  was  the  speaker.  He  gave 
us  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  school  pledge, 
which  is  as  follows: 


Woburn  Senior  High  School  Pledge 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  our  school  by 
any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert 
our  school  associates;  we  will  fight  for  the  ideals 
and  sacred  things  of  our  school  both  alone  and  with 
many;  we  will  revere  and  obey  our  school  laws  and 
do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in 
others;  we  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the 
school’s  sense  of  civic  duty,  and  thus  in  all  these 
ways  we  may  transmit  this  school,  greater,  better, 
and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 


The  third  assembly  took  place  on  November  10, 
1930,  and  consisted  of  our  Armistice  Day  program. 
The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Bean.  He  welcomed  all 
the  pupils  to  the  school  as  this  was  his  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  because,  on  the  opening  date,  the 
auditorium  was  not  completed.  The  high  school 
orchestra  furnished  the  music  by  playing  a  number 
of  selections.  The  following  program  was  pre¬ 


sented: 

Welcome  .  Mr.  Bean 

Selection .  Orchestra 

Poem  .  Helen  Krophsch 

Proclamation  .  Thomas  Trainor 

Urial  Song  .  Francis  Morse  (Junior  High) 

Speech  .  Daniel  Holland 

Selection  .  Orchestra 


The  election  of  the  class  officers  took  place  on 
November  20.  This  election  caused  much  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  students  because  of  the  many  can¬ 
didates  running  for  the  different  positions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  pupils  were  elected  as  the  1931  class  offi¬ 
cers  : 

Harold  Callahan  .  President 

Joseph  Foley  .  Vice  President 

Henry  Connolly .  Secretary 

Irene  Scott  .  Treasurer 

The  following  pupils  were  selected  for  the 
Senior  Dance  Committee: 

Harold  Callahan  (Chairman) 

Jean  Walker 
John  Gaffney 
Madeline  Haggerty 
Frank  French 


The  class  colors  were  chosen  by  the  following: 
John  Gaffney,  Frank  French,  Irene  Scott,  Rose 
Best,  and  Lilian  Smith. 

The  colors  chosen  were  flame  and  white. 

Henry  Connolly, 
Secretary. 


THE  HI-Y 

The  Hi-Y  held  a  meeting  at  the  close  of  school 
in  June  at  which  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Bumpus,  state 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  a  favorite  of  the  boys,  in¬ 
stalled  the  new  officers.  They  are: 


Pres .  Frank  French 

V.  Pres .  Eric  Johnson 

Treas .  Marvin  Cedarberg 

Sec .  Richard  Grey 


So  far  this  year,  our  Hi-Y  has  had  many  inter¬ 
esting  meetings.  For  speakers  we  have  had  Mr. 
Allan  King,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mr.  Oral 
M.  Bean,  principal  of  the  high  school;  Mr.  Wilfred 
A.  Walker,  instructor  in  military  drill;  and  Mr.  Til- 
den  A.  Harrison,  Jr.,  graduate  student  of  Boston 
University. 

Already  this  year  we  have  eleven  new  members. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  senior 
high  school  boys  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  club 
meets  in  the  Y.  M.  C|  A.,  Friday  at  7.00  o’clock. 

Richard  Grey, 
Secretary. 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

For  many  years,  Woburn  High  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  band.  The  members  are  striving  and 
working  hard  so  that  Woburn  High  will  be  proud  of 
it.  They  are  co-operating  in  every  possible  way 
with  their  officers  and  with  their  instructor,  Miss 
Burns,  who  has  worked  diligently  to  make  it  a  great 
success. 

So  far,  this  season,  the  band  has  had  a  few 
extra  rehearsals  and  the  members  have  made  great 
efforts  to  be  present.  These  rehearsals  are  not  com¬ 
pulsory  but  the  members  are  showing  the  real  school 
spirit  by  attending  them. 

The  band  played  at  the  football  games  on  our 
field,  and  it  also  went  with  the  team  to  Arlington 
and  Melrose  where  it  showed  its  ability  in  both  play¬ 
ing  and  marching.  It  took  part  in  the  two  monster 
parades  of  Winchester  and  Woburn  and  received  a 
large  applause  from  the  spectators.  It  also  received 
honorable  mention  for  being  the  best  appearing  out¬ 
fit  in  the  Woburn  parade. 

The  officers  of  the  band  are: 

Capt.:  John  Gaffney 
1st  Lieut.:  Daniel  Holland 
2nd  Lieut.:  John  McCauley 
1st  Sergt.:  Nathaniel  Upton 
The  members  of  the  band  are: 

Trumpets 

John  McCauley,  Sven  Rosengren,  Lawrence  Tee, 
Harold  Shannon,  Palmer  Sevrens,  Alexander  Gra- 
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ham,  Robert  Ames,  Cacey  Wilinshe,  Dana  Peterson, 
Robert  Farrell,  Theodore  Doherty. 

Baritones 

Nathaniel  Upton,  Donald  Getchel,  Lowell  Bn- 
chanon,  Charles  Morgan,  and  George  Cunningham. 

Trombones 

John  Gaffney,  Walter  Krupski,  Harold  Tabbut, 
and  William  Snowden. 

Saxaphones 

John  A.  Cummings,  William  Burnes,  Elmer 
Doherty,  Harold  Bonnell,  and  Dominic  Crescenzi. 

Clarinets 

Robert  Allen  and  David  Flaws. 

French  Horn 

Francis  Morse. 

Bass  Tuba 

Lewis  Stone. 

Cymbals 

Festers  McDonough. 

Drums 

Daniel  Holland,  Joseph  Popparlardo,  Robert 
Adams,  Edward  Kelly,  William  Payne,  John  Dacey, 
and  John  McHugh. 

John  Gaffney,  31. 


THE  BATTALION 

The  Battalion  has  been  reduced  in  size,  this  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  teaching  system  has 
deprived  it  of  the  boys  of  the  Freshman  Class.  There 
are  four  companies  instead  of  six,  together  with  the 
Staff.  Because  of  this  depletion,  competition  for 
commissions  has  been  more  keen  than  usual. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  for  the 
coming  year: 

Major:  Paul  F.  Flaherty 
Adjutant:  Charles  A.  Quinn 
Supply  Officer:  Fredrick  Maloney 
Sergeant  Major:  Daniel  Sweeney 
Color  Sergeant:  Henry  Connolly 
Company  A. 

Capt:  Eric  B.  Johnson 
1st.  Lieut:  David  Roche 
2nd.  Lieut:  Philip  Kelly 
Company  B. 

Capt:  Harold  Callahan 
1st.  Lieut:  Frank  Nichols 
2nd.  Lieut:  John  Mawn 
Company  C. 

Capt:  Frank  W.  French 
1st.  Lieut:  Charles  G.  Sheeran 
2nd.  Lieut:  Marvin  Cederberg 
Company  D. 

Capt.  Laurence  R.  Kilduff 
1st.  Lieut:  John  Crawford 
2nd.  Lieut:  Wilfred  Walsh 


THE  OFFICERS’  PARTY 

The  Officers’  Party  was  held  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium,  on  Friday  evening,  October  31,  1930.  The 
hall  was  decorated  with  the  seasonal  colors  which  are 
also  the  colors  of  the  school — orange  and  black. 
Dancing  was  enjoyed  and  refreshments  were  served 
throughout  the  evening. 

The  matrons  were  Mrs.  Bean,  Mrs  Walker,  Miss 
Salmon,  Miss  Burke,  and  Miss  Roche. 

Officers  on  the  different  committees  were  the 
following: 

Tickets:  Major  Flaherty,  Lieut.  Walsh. 

Decorations:  Capt.  Gaffney,  Uieut.  Holland. 


Refreshments:  Capt.  Callahan,  Capt.  Kilduff. 
Orchestra:  Capt.  Gaffney,  Lieut  Maloney. 
Checking:  Lieut  Cederberg. 


“THE  ROUND  TABLE” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  efficient  ways  of  pro¬ 
moting  school  spirit  is  to  form  an  organization  con¬ 
sisting  of  pupils  who  realize  the  necessity  of  it.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  our  school  at  the  present  time 
has  a  “Round  Table.” 

Our  “Round  Table,”  so-called  because  its  mem¬ 
bers  meet  to  discuss  methods  by  which  the  general 
welfare  of  the  school  may  be  promoted,  is  not  merely 
a  social  group  but  an  organization  formed  to  help 
develop  higher  ideals  throughout  the  school. 

To  promote  these  higher  ideals,  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  each  student  is  essential,  because,  without 
their  co-operation,  the  “Round  Table”  can  not  hope 
to  carry  out  its  objectives,  which,  after  all,  are  sug¬ 
gestions  to  benefit  each  student  personally. 

So  bearing  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  “Round 
Table,”  let  us  concur  with  its  members  by  abiding 
by  the  laws  of  the  school.  School  spirit  will  then 
automatically  exist. 

The  officers  of  the  Round  Table  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

President:  Paul  Flaherty 

Secretary:  Harold  Callahan 

Harold  Callahan,  ’31. 


“THE  TRAFFIC  SQUAD” 

The  traffic  squad  of  Woburn  High,  which  was 
organized  a  few  years  ago,  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  school.  Its  members  have  improved 
filing  a  great  deal  and  although  it  is  permissible,  at 
the  present  time,  to  talk  quietly  while  filing,  orderly 
passing,  in  general,  prevails.  However,  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  every  pupil  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
traffic  officers  may  carry  out  their  purpose. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  co-operate  with 
the  traffic  officers,  such  as  trying  to  refrain  from 
boisterous  laughing  or  talking  and  from  linking 
arms,  thus  causing  congestion.  By  co-operating  in 
this  manner,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  will 
have  a  filing  system  which  we  can  be  proud  of. 

What  a  wonderful  improvement  it  would  be  if 
every  student  considered  it  an  obligation  of  his  to 
aid  the  traffic  squad,  which  consists  of  his  own  fel¬ 
low  students,  by  filing  in  an  orderly  manner.  We 
should  try  even  harder  this  year  to  abolish  conges¬ 
tion  as  the  stairways  in  our  new  school  are  very 
narrow.  However,  this  problem  of  congestion  can 
be  easily  solved  if  the  pupils  will  co-operate  and  file 
uniformly. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
a  traffic  officer  is  not  stationed  at  a  certain  post 
to  give  “three-ten’s”  to  pupils  who  fail  to  abide  by 
the  traffic  regulations  but  to  see  that  order  is  kept 
during  filing. 

Harold  Callahan,  ’31. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB 

Music  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all  schools  and  colleges.  Fortunately  for 
us  pupils,  Woburn  High  has  a  music  supervisor  who 
willingly  puts  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor 
into  each  phase  of  the  subject.  The  least  we  can  do 
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is  to  co-operate  with  her  and  do  our  best  to  advance 
music  in  our  high  school. 

The  Glee  Club  has  just  been  formed.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  senior  high  and 
meets  at  one-thirty  every  Thursday  in  the  audito¬ 
rium.  At  present,  rehearsals  are  being  held  for  a 
Christmas  Assembly,  and  the  members  of  the  Glee 
Club  are  practicing  the  beautiful  carols  that  are 
favorites  every  year.  Solos  and  duets  by  pupils  of 
the  school,  musically  talented,  will  intersperse  the 
program  of  the  chorus. 

The  Glee  Club  furnishes  entertainment  for  va¬ 
rious  affairs,  such  as  the  Memorial  Day  and  Christ¬ 
mas  exercises,  the  Oratorical  contest,  and  so  forth, 
throughout  the  school  year.  Truly,  an  important 
phase  of  our  scholastic  life  would  be  lacking  if  we 
did  not  have  such  an  organization. 

Rose  Best,  ’31. 


TRI-HI. 

I  wonder  how  many  girls  of  Woburn  High  know 
what  the  Tri-Hi  stands  for,  in  other  words,  what  it 
is. 

This  club  holds  its  meetings  every  Monday  night 
from  seven  to  eight  o’clock  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Thus 
far  we  have  had  several  business  meetings  and  a 
number  of  interesting  and  inspiring  speakers.  A 
delightful  part  of  every  gathering  is  the  song  ser¬ 
vice  which  is  led  by  various  members. 

In  October,  we  celebrated  Hallowe’en  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  most  successful  party.  The  club  is  making 
plans  for  having  many  more  during  the  year;  some 
of  these  will  be  joint  parties  with  Hi-Y. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  there  was  an  in¬ 
duction  service.  We  received,  at  this  time,  about 
forty  girls  into  our  membership. 

This  club  is  doing  a  great  work.  Its  purpose 
is  to  help  create,  maintain,  and  extend  throughout 
the  school  and  community,  high  standards  of 
Christian  character.  We  extend  a  cordial  welcome 
to  all  girls  attending  senior  high  school. 

Irene  Scott,  ’31. 


ORCHESTRA 

The  Woburn  High  School  Orchestra,  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Miss  Marguerite  C.  Burns,  en¬ 
tertained  between  the  acts  at  a  play  sponsored  by 
the  Woburn  Teachers’  Association  on  November  5, 
1930.  It  was  held  in  the  new  high  school  audi¬ 
torium.  The  orchestra  played  several  selections 
among  which  were,  “Perfect  Day”,  “Our  Leader”, 
and  “To  the  Front.” 

The  orchestra  also  played  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Woburn  High  School  on  Nov.  11,  1930.  The 
selections  were  mostly  marches  to  celebrate  Armis¬ 
tice  Day. 


This  orchestra  is  a  club  which  meets  every 
Tuesday  at  1.30. 

The  members  are  the  following: 

Violins:  Miriam  Billauer,  Henry  Patterson,  June 
Hedbloom,  Loretta  Gorman,  Margaret  Wells,  Francis 
Haverty,  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick,  Vincent  Kelly,  Leon¬ 
ard  Redfern,  and  Lawrence  Murphy. 

Clarinet:  Robert  Allen,  David  Flaws,  John  Mc¬ 
Cauley  and  Sven  Rosengren. 

Trumpet:  Ruth  Veno,  Alexander  Graham,  and 
Harold  Shannon. 

Baritone:  Nathaniel  Upton. 

Trombone:  John  Gaffney,  John  Cummings,  and 
Elmer  Doherty. 

Saxophone:  Edna  Turner,  William  Burnes,  and 
Edna  McDonald. 

Bass:  Lewis  Stone. 

Drums:  Daniel  Holland. 

Piano:  Marjorie  Morse  and  Jeannette  Zimbel. 


THE  CHEERING  SECTION 

With  the  help  of  Miss  Feeney,  the  co-operation 
of  Coach  Barry,  and  the  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
our  faithful  cheer  leaders,  we  have  succeeded  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  excellent  cheering  section. 

At  the  first  of  the  football  season,  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  girls  of  both  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  was  held  in  the  gymnasium.  Coach  Barry 
spoke  and  told  us  that  a  cheering  section  was  of 
much  value.  He  said  that  it  not  only  supported  the 
team  but  also  inspired  the  players  to  play  a  better 
game  .  At  this  time  the  following  girls  were  elected 
for  cheer  leaders:  Madeline  Haggerty,  Loretta 
Gorman,  Lorraine  Tessier,  and  Grace  McCauley. 

The  next  week  the  battalion  elected  a  number 
of  boys  for  cheer  leaders.  However,  the  number 
was  limited  to  Thomas  Hamilton  and  “Dan” 
Sweeney.  On  that  same  day  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  in  the  auditorium.  After  Mr.  Bean,  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Coach  Barry  spoke  to  us,  several  cheers 
were  practiced. 

During  the  football  season,  the  girls  interested 
in  cheering  met  in  the  gymnasium  the  last  period  on 
Tuesday  to  practice.  Due  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
most  of  the  girls,  a  large  number  usually  appeared 
and  entered  into  the  right  spirit  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

A  vast  number  of  students  have  attended  the 
games  and  have  cheered  splendidly.  I  think  our 
cheering  section  can  be  classed  with  those  of  other 
schools  in  the  Mystic  Valley  League  if  it  does  not 
surpass  some  of  them. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Coach  Barry,  Miss 
Feeney,  the  cheer  leaders,  and  all  the  girls  who  co¬ 
operated  with  them  by  attending  the  games  and  by 
cheering  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Irene  Scott,  ’31. 
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SENIOR  DANCE 

The  annual  senior  dance,  which  was  held  in 
the  new  high  school  auditorium  on  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  28th,  was  a  most  successful  affair. 

The  dance  committee  was  as  follows:  Chairman, 
Harold  Callahan;  Jean  Walker,  John  Gaffney,  Made¬ 
line  Haggerty,  and  Frank  French,  Jr.  The  faculty 
advisors  were  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Burnap,  and  Mr. 
O’Connor. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  the  class 
colors,  crimson  and  white.  Music  was  furnished  by 
Joyce’s  local  orchestra.  Callahan  was  the  caterer. 

The  committee  owes  much  to  the  followiing  who 
helped  decorate  the  hall:  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Burke, 
Irene  Scott,  Daniel  Holland,  and  Charles  Quinn. 

The  matrons  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Orel  Bean, 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Burnap,  Miss  Mary  C.  O’Connor, 
and  Miss  Alice  V.  Walsh. 


“SCHOOL  SPIRIT” 

As  I  stood  on  the  side  lines  the  other  day, 

And  watched  our  team  go  through  their  plays, 

I  began  to  wonder  why  the  fans  on  the  stand, 
Which  consisted  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  band, 
Were  so  determined  we  should  get  a  goal 
So  they  could  “yell”  for  their  own  school. 

It  must  have  been  contagious  for  they  all  did 
share  it, 

So  let’s  all  join  them — and  catch  that  “school  spirit.” 

Harold  Callahan,  ’31. 


WHEN  WE  PLAYED  REVERE 
(With  due  apologies  to  Mr.  Tennyson) 
Half  a  yard,  half  a  yard, 

Half  a  yard  onward. 

All  in  the  valley  of  dust 
Charged  the  eleven,  forward. 
“Forward,  Woburn,  forward! 

Now  for  the  gains,”  he  said. 

Into  the  valley  of  dust 
Charged  the  eleven,  onward. 

Forward  the  Woburnites  played. 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 

Not  tho’  each  player  knew 
Someone  had  blundered. 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  or  die. 

Into  the  valley  of  dust 
Plunged  the  eleven,  onward. 


Guards  to  right  of  them, 

Guards  to  left  of  them, 

Tackle  in  front  of  them 
Battered  and  thundered — 

Stormed  at  with  cleat  and  nail 
Boldly  they  charged  and  well. 

Into  the  cloud  of  dust, 

Into  the  fray  pellmell, 

Went  the  eleven,  onward. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 

Oh,  the  great  gains  they  made — 

All  the  fans  wondered. 

Honor  the  game  they  played, 

Forget  the  score  they  made, 

Noble  eleven — . 

Margaret  Brehaut,  ’31. 


FOOTBALL 

Woburn  High  School  Football  Schedule 

Sept.  27 — At  Lexington 
Oct.  4 — At  Norwood 

*Oct.  11 — Wakefield  at  Woburn 
Oct.  18 — Revere  at  Woburn 
*Oct.  25 — At  Arlington 
Nov.  1 — Boston  College  High  at  Woburn 

*Nov.  8 — At  Melrose 
*Nov.  15 — At  Watertown 
Nov.  27 — Winchester  at  Woburn  (a.  m.) 
*  League  games 


WOBURN  6— LEXINGTON  6 

On  September  27,  Woburn  journeyed  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  for  its  first  game  of  the  season. 

The  game  was  hard  and  closely  fought,  but  the 
best  Woburn  could  do  was  a  tie,  although  it  out¬ 
played  the  Lexington  team  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon. 

Lexington  scored  first.  A  fumble  on  Wo¬ 
burn’s  40  yard  line  was  recovered  by  Lexington.  A 
long  forward  was  completed  on  the  Woburn  3  yard 
line  from  where  it  was  taken  over  for  the  touch¬ 
down.  Woburn  fought  back  hard  and  tied  the  score 
in  the  third  period  when  “Yarbie”  Foley  went  over 
for  a  touchdown  from  the  7  yard  line.  Woburn 
tried  to  score  again  but  was  unsuccessful,  although 
it  had  the  ball  on  the  Lexington  10  yard  line  when 
the  game  ended. 

Flaherty,  R.  Foley,  J.  Altavesta,  MacDonald  and 
Colucci  played  well  for  Woburn. 
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WOBURN  6— NORWOOD  0 

On  October  4,  Woburn  traveled  to  Norwood  and 
came  back  to  Woburn  the  victors. 

The  game  was  evenly  matched  and  hard  fought 
throughout,  with  Norwood’s  threats  being  repelled 
by  the  Woburn  defence.  In  the  final  minutes  of 
play  Captain  Paul  Flaherty  intercepted  a  Norwoocj 
pass  and  ran  to  the  Norwood  2  yard  line.  On  the 
next  play,  he  took  the  ball  over  for  a  touchdown, 
giving  Woburn  a  hard-earned  and  well  deserved 
victory. 


WOBURN  9— WAKEFIELD  0 

On  October  11,  Wakefield  came  to  Woburn.  It 
was  Woburn’s  first  league  game  and  also  first  home 
game. 

The  game  was  hard  fought  all  the  way,  but 
Woburn  could  not  be  stopped  and  outplayed  Wake¬ 
field.  Halfway  through  the  second  period,  Paul 
Flaherty  intercepted  a  Wakefield  pass  and  ran  20 
yards  to  the  Wakefield  35  yard  line.  A  forward 
pass,  Flaherty  to  “Codger”  Foley,  who  took  the  ball 
from  two  Wakefield  players,  was  good  for  a  touch¬ 
down.  On  this  play,  “Jake”  MacDonald  assisted 
greatly  by  blocking  the  two  Wakefield  players.  “Yar- 
bie”  Foley  place-kicked  the  extra  point. 

In  the  third  period,  “Codger”  Foley  tackled  a 
Wakefield  back  behind  his  goal  line  for  a  safety  and 
another  two  points  for  Woburn. 

In  the  final  period  Wakefield  threw  many  passes, 
but  they  were  knocked  down  by  the  Woburn  second¬ 
ary. 

Flaherty,  MacDonald,  J.  Altavesta,  R.  Foley,  T. 
Foley,  C.  Quigley,  and  Genaris  played  well  for 
Woburn. 


WOBURN  0— REVERE  7 

On  October  18,  Revere  came  to  Woburn  with  a 
fine  team,  which  bowed  to  Malden  by  only  2  points, 
and  left  the  field  the  victors. 

The  game  was  hard  fought,  but  Woburn  was 
slightly  outplayed.  In  the  second  period  a  long 
march  down  the  field  by  Revere,  aided  by  penalties, 
ended  in  a  touchdown  just  as  the  half  ended.  Time 
was  allowed  to  try  for  the  extra  point,  which  was 
added  by  rushing. 

In  the  second  half,  Woburn  fought  hard  to  over¬ 
come  Revere’s  lead,  but  it  could  do  nothing  against 
the  sturdy  defense  of  Revere. 

Flaherty,  Altavesta,  R.  Foley,  T.  Foley,  and 
Colucci  showed  up  well  for  Woburn. 


WOBURN  0— ARLINGTON  0 

On  Monday,  October  27,  Woburn  went  to  Ar¬ 
lington  for  its  second  league  game.  The  game  was 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  October  25,  but  was  post¬ 
poned  because  of  heavy  rains. 

The  teams  were  evenly  matched  and  fought 
hard,  but  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  a  score¬ 
less  tie.  During  the  first  three  periods  the  ball 
was  mostly  in  midfield.  Arlington  threatened  just 
before  the  half  ended,  but  failed  to  score.  In  the 
final  period,  both  teams  took  to  the  air.  The  ball 
went  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  in  a 
short  time,  only  to  be  lost  when  the  defense  stiffened. 

Flaherty,  McDonough,  Sheeran,  Colucci,  Quigley, 
and  Genaris  played  well  for  Woburn. 


WOBURN  0— BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH  20 

On  November  1,  B.  C.  High  came  to  Woburn 
with  an  undefeated  record  and  left  with  it  intact,  al¬ 
though  Woburn  tried  hard  to  break  the  record. 

Woburn  was  outweighed  about  10  pounds  per 
man,  but,  although  they  were  outplayed,  they  were 
not  outfought.  They  held  the  heavy  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  High  team  even  for  the  first  half.  Woburn 
was  tired  when  it  left  the  field  from  holding  this 
heavy  team. 

Late  in  the  third  period,  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  the  Boston  College  High  team  began  to  tell.  A 
Woburn  punt  was  blocked  on  the  10  yard  line  and 
converted  into  a  B.  C.  H.  touchdown  on  the  next 
play.  B.  C.  H.  added  two  touchdowns  and  two 
points  after  that  in  the  fourth  period. 

Flaherty,  Sheerin,  Canney,  McDonough,  Quig¬ 
ley,  and  Altavesta  played  well  for  Woburn. 


WOBURN  7— MELROSE  32 

On  November  8,  Woburn  went  to  Melrose  for 
its  third  league  game. 

Woburn  put  up  a  courageous  fight,  but  was  out¬ 
played  by  Melrose,  especially  in  the  first  half.  In 
the  first  period  Melrose  scored  3  touchdowns,  there¬ 
after  scoring  in  the  second  and  third  periods. 

In  the  final  period,  Woburn  broke  Melrose’s 
record  of  not  having  its  goal  line  crossed.  A  Mel¬ 
rose  punt  was  blocked  and  “Babe”  Lombard  fell  on 
the  ball  behind  the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown. 
“Yarbie”  Foley  added  the  extra  point. 


WOBURN  7— WATERTOWN  12 

On  November  15,  Wobum  went  to  Watertown 
for  its  fourth  league  game,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
score  of  12-7. 

Wobum  was  crippled  and  could  not  put  its 
best  team  on  the  field.  The  Woburn  boys  fought 
hard  and  only  lost  because  of  time. 

Watertown  scored  in  the  first  and  second  periods 
after  sustained  marches.  Woburn  scored  in  the 
second  period  after  a  60  yard  march  when  R. 
Quigley  went  over  for  a  touchdown  from  the  five 
yard  line.  “Yarbie”  Foley  added  the  extra  point. 

In  the  fourth  period,  Woburn  started  a  drive 
from  its  own  30  yard  line  and  carried  the  ball  to 
the  3  yard  line,  when  the  referees’  whistle  ended 
the  game. 

Flaherty,  R.  Foley.  R.  Quigley,  McDonald,  Co¬ 
lucci,  and  C.  Quigley  played  well  for  Woburn. 

Raymond  Matson,  ’31. 


Woburn  9 — Winchester  0 

On  Thanksgiving  morning.  Nov.  27,  Winchester 
came  to  Woburn.  It  was  the  final  league  game  and 
the  objective  game  for  both  teams. 

The  game  was  hard-fought  throughout  with  the 
Woburn  boys  having  the  better  of  the  play.  In  the 
first  few  minutes  of  the  game.  Winchester  had  the 
ball  on  the  Woburn  12  yard  line  by  recovering  a 
fumble.  Four  plays,  however,  did  not  gain  the  neces¬ 
sary  yardage  and  Woburn  held  for  downs  on  the  2 
yard  line.  Capt.  Flaherty  immediately  kicked  out 
of  danger. 

Midway  through  the  second  period  Paul  Flaherty 
intercepted  a  pass  and  ran  60  yards  down  the  side¬ 
lines  for  the  first  and  only  touchdown  of  the  day, 
outsprinting  four  or  five  Winchester  men  on  the 
way.  The  try  for  the  extra  point  failed. 

Winchester  fought  hard  in  the  second  half,  but 
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when  it  threatened,  the  Woburn  line  held,  or  a  back 
intercepted  a  pass.  Lee,  the  Winchester  star,  was 
stopped  except  for  one  run  of  10  yards. 

In  the  last  few  minutes  of  play,  Woburn  got 
the  ball  on  the  Wnchester  15  yard  line.  After  three 
plays  had  failed  again  “Yarbie”  Foley  sent  a  place 
kick  over  the  crossbar  from  the  20  yard  line,  scoring 
another  three  points  for  Woburn  and  insuring 
victory. 

Winchester’s  last  minute  passes  were  all  bat¬ 
ted  down  by  Woburn  backs,  and  the  game  ended 
with  the  ball  deep  in  Winchester  territory. 

The  entire  Woburn  team  played  well,  with 
Capt.  Flaherty,  C.  Quigley,  R.  Quigley,  H.  McDonald, 
T.  McDonough,  R.  Foley,  and  E.  Johnson  playing 
the  best  game. 


CROSS  COUNTRY  TRACK  TEAM 

Candidates  for  the  track  team  were  called  on 
October  3.  Several  boys  responded  and  Captain 
Callahan  has  developed  a  fair  team. 

The  Woburn  harriers  met  Stoneham  on  October 
15,  and,  although  defeated,  they  made  a  good  show¬ 
ing.  The  score  was  Stoneham  15 — Woburn  45. 

On  October  31,  Woburn  met  the  strong  Concord 
team  and  was  defeated,  15  to  50,  after  a  hard  race. 

This  year’s  track  team  is  composed  of  three  of 
last  year’s  veterans:  Captain  Callahan,  Walter  Foley, 
and  Joseph  Pappolardo.  Other  members  of  the 
team  who  made  a  good  showing  in  the  two  meets 
this  year  are:  Chester  Leland,  Joseph  Foley,  Philip 
Davran,  R.  Chase,  and  C.  Norman. 


Girls:  We  now  have  a  wonderful  new  gymnas¬ 
ium  with  a  great  deal  of  modern  equipment.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  show  our  appreciation  by  co¬ 
operating  with  the  leaders  of  all  sports  and  by 
entering  into  all  athletic  events  with  enthusiasm  and 
the  right  spirit  of  sportsmanship.  I  should  think  that 
this  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  anyone.  Just 
think  of  the  disadvantages  we  worked  under  last 
year  and  compare  them  with  the  advantages  of  this 
year.  Let’s  go,  girls!  I  am  certain  we  all  can  do 
it.  Remember  the  three  outstanding  qualities, 
namely,  co-operation,  school  spirit,  and  sportsman¬ 
ship. 

Irene  Scott,  ’31. 


FIELD  HOCKEY 

Field  hockey  is  more  popular  this  year  among 
the  high  school  girls  than  ever  before.  Junior, 
sophomore,  and  freshmen  classes  have  each  devel¬ 
oped  two  teams.  There  has  been  much  enthusiastic 
practice  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Feeney,  Miss 
Doherty,  and  Miss  Golden.  Miss  Feeney  believes 
in  the  principle  of  inter-class  games  and  in  the  en¬ 


couragement  of  a  large  number  of  participants 
rather  than  in  concentrating  all  the  effort  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  varsity  team.  We  hope,  however, 
that  with  this  practice,  we  will  later  have  a  varsity 
team  as  all  the  surrounding  towns  now  have. 

There  is  a  most  enthusiastic  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  this  year.  Although  they  started  the  season 
with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  game,  they  are 
showing  a  noticeable  improvement.  By  next  year 
we  should  have  a  number  of  well  trained  teams. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  individual  teams  is  shared 
by  the  classes  they  represent.  Therefore,  before 
the  season  closes,  there  will  be  some  sharp  competi  - 
tion  and  keen  class  rivalry. 

Irene  Scott,  ’31. 


A  BASEBALL  FIELD 

Among  the  things  that  were  supposed  to  ac¬ 
company  the  building  of  our  present  school  was  a 
baseball  field,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  it  yet  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  sorely  needed. 

Every  spring,  the  candidates  for  the  baseball 
team  are  compelled  to  go  to  Fleming  field  to  prac¬ 
tice  for  about  a  month.  This  is  because  Library 
Field  is  never  in  a  condition  for  baseball  at  this 
time,  since  the  field  was  once  a  swamp  and  does  not 
readily  absorb  the  water  left  from  the  melting  of 
the  snow. 

Fleming  Field  is  hardly  an  ideal  place  for  a 
high  school  team  to  practice;  for  it  is  very  rocky  and 
short.  Generally,  when  a  foul  ball  is  hit,  it  disap¬ 
pears  over  a  fence  into  somebody’s  yard,  and  is 
sometimes  lost.  A  player  has  a  very  good  chance  of 
stopping  a  ground  ball  with  some  part  of  his  body 
instead  of  with  his  glove,  because  of  the  roughness 
of  the  field.  Besides,  it  is  very  inconveniently  situ¬ 
ated  for  other  than  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  it. 

Library  Field,  when  prepared  as  is  necessary, 
each  spring,  is  no  gem  either.  There  are  rocks  and 
cinders  in  the  outfield  and  infield,  the  latter  being 
especially  bad.  Woburn  is  compelled  to  play  its 
first  few  games  away  from  home,  because  of  this 
poor  condition  of  the  field.  Visiting  players  often 
complain  of  the  roughness  of  the  infield  and  the 
weeds  in  the  outfield.  After  each  rainfall,  puddles 
are  formed  which  stay  for  several  days,  and  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  outfield,  they  become  very  large.  A 
brook  behind  the  grandstand  where  foul  balls  often 
fall  is  another  objection  to  it.  The  field  could 
hardly  be  called  a  good  one. 

Woburn  High  has  always  been  more  famous  for 
its  baseball  teams  than  any  other  sport.  The  play¬ 
ers  deserve  a  better  field  than  they  now  have.  Just 
as  we  needed  a  football  field  and  finally  received 
one,  let  us  hope  that  we  may  secure  a  good  baseball 
field. 


John  Gillis,  ’30. 
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Altavesta,  Madeline  H.,  Gorin’s  Dept.  Store 

Anderson,  Agnes  E.,  At  home 

Aylward,  Margaret  M.,  Lowell  Normal  School 

Baekman,  Carl  A.,  Dickon’s  farm 

Bartoli,  Constance  A.,  B.  U.  School  of  Music 

Baudanza,  James,  At  home 

Beauchamp,  Isabel  R.,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commer¬ 
cial  School 

Blake,  Flora  M.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art 
Blanchard,  Jeannette  C.,  Lowell  Normal  School 
Blye,  Mildred  L.,  Fisher’s  Business  School 
Booker,  Charlotte  A.,  Burdett  Business  College 
Brink,  Marion,  Radcliffe  College 
Bradley,  Harold  V.,  Menchin’s  farm 
Bradley,  Harry,  Menchin’s  farm 

Brady,  Charles  A.,  St.  John’s  Preparatory  School 

Brennan,  Gordon  E.,  Bentley  Evening  School 

Buck,  Alton  C.,  Franklin  Union  Evening  School 

Burke,  Margaret,  Emmanuel  College 

Carrns,  Francis  J.,  Unicorn  Country  Club 

Carroll,  Flox*ence  M..  Edward  Caldwell  Company 

Carroll,  Leo  F.,  At  home 

Carroll,  Mary  R.,  Jackson  College 

Case,  Freda  M.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Pharmacy 

Caulfield,  John  F.,  Boston  College 

Connolly,  Peter  W.,  Quality  Manufacturing  Co. 

Coakley,  Philip  F.,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Company 

Connolly,  Richard  F.,  At  home 

Conway,  Margaret  A.,  At  home 

Cox,  Thomas  J.,  P.  J.  Cox,  Undertaker 

Cummings.  Grace  E.,  At  home 

Curran,  Paul  E.,  Boston  University 

Darling,  Alice  S.,  Gorin’s  Dept.  Store 

Dexter,  Hilma  B.,  Burdett  Business  College 

DiNapoli,  John  F.,  Boston  College 

DiPanfilo,  Antonette  M.,  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Dobbins,  William  E.,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 

Doherty,  Elizabeth  M.,  At  home 

Donahue,  Alice  B.,  At  home 

Donahue,  Alice  J.,  Lowell  Normal  School 

Donahue,  Elizabeth  M.,  At  home 

Donahue,  Marguerite  A.,  Office,  Wakefield 

Doyle,  Mary  K.,  At  home 

Drisko,  Bernese  G.,  Edison  Light  Company 

Driscoll,  Edward  F.,  St.  Anslem’s 

DuLong,  Joseph  N.,  At  home 

Dwyer,  William  F.,  Farr’s  Nurseries,  Stoneham 

Eaton,  Helen  A.,  J.  J.  Newberry  Dept,  Store 

Edmunds,  Josephine  M.,  Boston  University 

Estes,  Charles  V.,  Moved  away 

Ficocello,  Belinda,  Coated  Fabric  Company,  Lynn 

Foley,  Margaret  B.,  Filene’s 

Foley,  Mai’y  B.,  Gulf  Refining  Company 


Folsom,  Maybelle  S.,  Burrough  Machine  School 

Fowlkes,  Emma  E.,  At  home 

Goddard,  Francis  D.,  Phillips  Exeter 

Golden,  Arlene  A.,  B.  U,  School  of  Music 

Goldstein,  Lester,  Tufts  Dental  School 

Gridelli,  Charles  W.,  Wedgemere  Station 

Grossi,  Marzia,  Married 

Haggerty,  John  T.,  At  home 

Haney,  Florence  M.,  At  home 

Harron,  William  A.,  At  home 

Hedbloom,  Ruth  C.,  Burdett  Business  College 

Hermann,  Conrad  W.,  Hen  business 

Hetzel,  George  C.,  C.  B.  Johnson,  Florist 

Holmes,  Anna  V.,  At  home 

Horne,  Celia  F.,  Burdett  Business  College 

Huddy,  Louis  Wellington,  At  home 

Hutchinson,  Bernice  A.,  Burdett  Business  College 

Johnson,  Harold  W.,  Samuel  Johnson  Academy 

Jones,  Mary  P.,  Miss  Leslie’s  Kindergarten  School 

Katcoff,  Benjamin,  Boston  Art  School 

Keleher,  John  Frederick,  Suffolk  Law  School 

Kelly,  Barbara  A.,  Lowell  Normal  School 

Lawn,  Charles  H.,  C.  B.  Johnson,  Florist 

Lucia,  Amerigo  P.,  At  home 

Lynch,  Gertrude,  Burroughs  Machine  School 

Lynch,  Jerome  J.,  Boston  College 

McCarthy,  Louis  E.,  At  home 

McDevitt,  William  R.,  Boston  National  Bank 

McEliney,  Arthur  L.,  Middlesex  Oil  Company 

McGowan,  Anna  Loretta,  Emmanuel  College 

McGrath,  Alice  M.,  At  home 

McManus,  Daniel  D.,  Post-graduate 

Metrano,  Catherine  L.,  At  home 

Moloy,  Charles  H.,  Wentworth  Institute 

Mulhern,  James  E.,  At  home 

Murphy,  Thomas  J.,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co. 

Neal,  Franklin  G.,  First  National  Stores 
Nett,  Mary  N.,  Married 
Nett,  Rose  M.,  At  home 

Neville,  John  D.,  Woburn  High  School  Janitor 
Newman,  Bertha  A.,  At  home 
Nutile,  Eugene  F.,  At  home 

Olinder,  Ruth  D.,  La  Vers  Multigraph  Company 
Paine,  Sidney  J.,  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 
Paris,  Mary  Louise,  Wall’s  Insurance  office 
Paris,  Mary  Ruby,  Boston  Calculating  School 
Patterson,  Robert  W.,  First  National  Stores 
Patterson,  Henry  G.,  Post-graduate 
Paulsen,  Richard,  Post-graduate 
Pecora,  Michael  F.,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
Peterson,  Majorie  H.,  Massachusetts  Art  School 
Pollack,  Lillian,  At  home 
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Roessler,  Carl  G.,  Samuel  Johnson  Academy 
Salmon,  Mary  M.,  Notre  Dame  Academy 
Samson,  Gerti'ude  M.,  At  home 
Schelander,  Oscar  E.,  Post-graduate 
Scott,  Anna  Davis,  Lowell  Normal  School 
Scott,  Shirley  Louise,  Arnold-Fisher 
Simmons,  Grace  C.,  Moved  away 
Smith,  Clarissa  M.,  Burdett  Business  College 
Smith,  George  R.,  Wentworth  Institute 
Smith,  Marjorie  W.,  Salem  Normal  School 
Smith,  Queenie  K.,  Concord,  Massachusetts 


Starble,  Clara  T.,  Watchhand  Factory,  Winchester 
Stearnes,  Alice,  At  home 

Sutton,  Walter  M.,  Massachusetts  Radio  School 
Temple,  George  A.,  Huntington  School 
Temple,  John  P.,  Northeastern  University 
Thorburn,  Elizabeth,  Burdett  Business  College 
Towse,  Beulah  M.,  Splendid  Lunch,  Winchester 
Wanton,  Vincent  B.,  At  home 
Wheaton,  Donald  R.,  Cloverleaf  Bakery  Co. 
Wheaton,  Robert  L.,  Graham’s  farm 
Woods,  Pauline  E.,  Jackson  College 


What  we  think  of  others: 

“The  Clarion,”  Arlington,  Mass.:  We  like  your 
book  and  movie  reviews  and  also  your  cover.  Your 
exchange  department  is  especially  good.  May  we 
suggest  a  more  compact  arrangement  of  your  whole 
magazine  ? 

“The  Radiator,”  Somerville,  Mass.:  Your  paper 
is  very  well  arranged.  You  have  some  especially 
clever  material  in  both  your  stories  and  class  notes. 
Luck  to  you! 

Wakefield  “Booster”:  Is  your  paper  something 
new?  It  looks  good  to  us.  Best  wishes  for  future 
success! 


Editor’s  Note: 

Because  it  is  yet  early  in  the  season,  we  have 
very  little  to  offer  in  the  exchange  column.  The 
above  are  our  opinions  of  others.  Following  are 
criticisms  of  us,  which  others  have  made. 

From  the  Arlington  “Clarion:”  A  very  compact 
and  worth  while  publication.  I  wish  our  joke  de¬ 
partment  were  as  extensive  and  spontaneous  as 
yours.  Good  editorials! 

From  the  Somerville  “Radiator:”  Your  class 
notes  are  very  cleverly  written  and  so  is  your 
poetry.  We  really  have  to  say  that  we  enjoy  your 
editorials  and  this  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  for  as  a 
rule  we  find  editorials  very  “dry,”  but  yours  run 
contrary  to  form. 


A  RADIO  PROGRAM  BROADCASTED 
FROM  W.  H.  S. 


8.10  A. 
8.15  A. 

9.00  A. 

9.45  A. 

10.30  A. 

11.15  A. 

11.30  A. 

11.45  A. 

12.30  A. 
1.00  P. 

1.30  P. 

2.10  P. 

2.30  P. 

2.45  P. 


M.  Setting  up  exercises  by  Joseph  A.  Foley 

M.  Economy  Talk:  “Why  is  it  best  to  walk 
on  your  heels?” 

“To  save  your  souls.” — John  Buttimer 

M.  English  Class:  Talk  on  “How  to  keep 
that  school  girl  complexion.” — “Billy’ 
Payne 

M.  History  Class:  The  meaning  of  “com¬ 
promise”  as  solved  by  “Daddy  Walker 

M.  Miss  Ranney  tells  how  to  make  compo¬ 
sition  writing  simple.  (We’d  all  like 
to  know  how.) 

M.  News  bulletin  read  in  Room  14 — 
“Yarbie”  Foley.  (Be  careful,  Bob,  of 
those  big  words.) 

M.  Lunch  Period:  Signing  off  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  Will  be  on  the  air  at  11.45.  Until 
then,  please  stand  by  or  sit  if  you 
wish  to 

M.  Talk:  “Send  two  dollars  and  be  the  life 
of  the  party” — John  Gaffney 

M.  French  lesson:  “Quel  fairez-vous  dans 
le  clair  de  lune?” — “Freddie”  Maloney 

M.  Band  rehearsal — Everyone  leaves  the 
school 

M.  Half  an  hour  of  agony  as  sung  by  the 
Boys’  Glee  Club 

M.  Attraction  at  local  theatre  as  told  by 
“Dan”  Sweeney 

M.  Song:  “Will  I  ever  grow  up” — Grace 
McCauley 

M.  Cooking  recipes  as  given  by  “Our 
Cooks.”  Be  careful  of  indigestion 


3.00 

3.10 

4.10 

4.15 

4.20 

4.15 

5.15 

5.20 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 

9.00 

9.05 

9.30 


10.30 

11.30 

11.31 


P.  M.  Afternoon  rest  period 
P.  M.  All  smart  pupils  back  for  good  behavior 
P.  M.  “How  to  control  your  disposition”  as 
told  by  “Libby,”  pardon,  “Betty”  Butti¬ 
mer 

P.  M.  Song:“Me  and  My  Shadow” — “Dolly” 

McKittrick  and - 

P.  M.  All  the  “dirt”  of  the  school  as  told  by 
little  girls,  Paula  and  Phyllis 
P  M.  Half  an  hour  of  songs,  sung  by  our 
“High”  Soprano:  Margie  Bradley 
P.  M.  Stop  a  few  moments  until  George 
McKittrick  asks  M.  M.  the  same  old 
question.  Sh!  this  is  private 
P.  M.  Imitation  of  “John”McCree  singing 
“Mother  McCormack” — Steve  Finnegan 
P.  M.  Children’s  Hour:  All  Freshmen  may 
tune  in  now 

P.  M.  Solo’s  by  Loretta,  including  “Far,  far 
away” 

P.  M.  An  hour  of  music  by  the  High  School 
Orchestra.  (Note)  If  desiring  so,  now 
is  the  time  to  turn  the  dials 
P.  M.  Time  for  all  Football  players  to 
“turn  in” 

P.  M.  “Dan”  Holland  reads  “My  Hobby.”  We 
know  better,  “Dan” 

P.  M.  A  play:  “The  Old  Fashioned  Girl”  put 
on  by  Room  14.  Joe  McLaughlin  has 
leading  part 

P.  M.  Bed-time  Story:  “The  Haunted  House” 
— “Eric”  Johnson 

P.  M.  Weather  Report:  Rainy  and  Sunny  fol¬ 
lowed  by  to-morrow  and  the  next  day 
P.  M.  W.  H.  S.  signing  off.  Mavis  McGrath, 
announcing 

Mavis  McGrath,  ’32. 
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Northeastern  University 


I^-School  of  Engineering 

In  co-operation  with  engineering-  firms,  offers 
curriculums  leading-  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  the  following  branches  of  engineering: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


The  School  of  Business 
Administration 

Co-operating  with  business  firms,  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  following  fields  of  business: 

ACCOUNTING 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine  theory  with 
two  years  of  practice  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  his  tuition  and  a  part  of 
his  other  school  expenses. 

Students  admitted  in  either  September  or  December  may  complete  the  scholastic 
year  before  the  following  September. 

For  Catalog  or  further  information  write  to: 

Northeastern  University 
MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAU  F,  Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Send  for  a  Copy  with  Our  Compliments 

The  New  Cumulative  Record 
Folder 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Adopted  by  the  N.  E.  A. 

Calls  for  a 
Photograph 
EXACT  SIZE  OF 
PHOTO  used  with 
NEW  CUMULA¬ 
TIVE  RECORD 
FOLDER.  Photo¬ 
graphs  for  Office 
Record  Purposes 
Supplied  by 
WILSON -WAY 
INDIVIDUAL 
SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Unbroken  Service  to  the  Nation’s  Schools 
for  Twenty-five  years 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND 
CIRCULAR 


J.  RICHARD  O’NIEL 

CLASS  PINS 
CLASS  RINGS 

110  High  Street 
Boston  Mass 


Wilson- Way  School  Photography 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


ZIMBEL’S 


MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


Tel. 

Tel. 

"os'  B.  T.  Callahan 

Stone. 

0515 

1264 

0087 

Ice  Cream 

Candy 

LET  ME  SERVE  YOUR  NEXT 

PARTY 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Hennessey’s  Market 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


O’Brien’s  Pharmacy 

Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Sts. 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


ALFRED  ELSON 

PHOTOGAPHS  OF  QUALITY 
MODERATE  PRICES 


385  MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


lbs  Tanners  National  Bank 


OF  WOBURN 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
a  savings  account  in  some  bank 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it 


December,  1930 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Mohigen  Beef  Co. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Flowers  Bakery 


H 

U 

HUf^LD 

L 

D 

PHARMACY 

Prescriptions  a  Specialty 

CAMERA  NEGATIVES 
24  Hour  Development 


Andersen’s  Shoe  Shop 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  Prop. 


RUBBERS  REPAIRING 

440  A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


NEVILLE’S 

Variety  Store 

Candy  Notion  Beverages 
Groceries 


A  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 

TO 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 
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THE  EASIEST  WAY 

To  pay  for  a  home  or  to  build  up  a  savings  fund  is  by  our 
systematic  monthly  payment  methods. 

Ask  for  booklet  describing  our  plan. 

Assets  Over  $6,200,000 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 


Munroe’s 

SAVE  -with 

Clothing  House 

John  H.  Sweetser,  Prop. 

SAFETY 

3g» 

438A  Main  Street 

DRUGSTORE 

W  (JBUKiN 

McLiutflilm  &  Deaimson 
o 

Our  Prices  are  the  Lowest  and  our  Quality 

Prescription  Druggists 

the  Best 

We  give  Merchandise  Legal  Trading  Stamps 

THE  YEAR  AROUND 

Compare  this  with  any  other  fuel 

"  *  ^ 

24  Hours  per  Day!  Hot  V/ater 

TEMPERATURE  140°  F 

Cost  less  than  1-3  cent  per 

ASK  FOR  DETAILS 


V 


WOBURN 


S  LIGHT  CO. 


320  MAIN  STREET 


A 


This  Store  is  an  Authorized 
Retailer  of  Elgin  Watches 


Priced  from 

$15.00 

$250.00 

Latest  Models 
in  Ladies'  and 
Gentlemen's 
WATCHES 

We  also  carry 
a  full  line  of 
Waltham 
and 

Hamilton 

Watches 


We  sell  our  MERCHANDISE  on  the 
GOLDEN  RULE  basis 


HENRY  BILL  AUER 


From  a  family  of  watch  makers  for  over 
100  years. 

327  Main  Street,  Woburn 


